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JAMES RAMSAY MACDONALD 
Volume XIV “All of us are still too heavily armed.” Number 15 
(See Foreicn NEws) 





x Le 
\¥*, HIRTY-ONE trained musicians never 


blended their skill in a magical composition 


more subtly than Raleigh blends thirty-one 


099090008 005006 


distinct rare grades of fine tobaccos from Turkey, 


from Virginia and from Kentucky—in every 


Blended 
pulf- by- puff 


single tiny puff. And no cigarette ever arrived 


in finer company more swiftly or surely. 
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‘The food he eats 
is the man he'll be! 


Guard his food by safe refrigeration | ace | 


























— keep it below 50° always 





A cut finger brought tearfully to you for 
first-aid. The busy sound of small feet 
clumping down the stairs. A tousled head 
and one bright eye peeping at you from 
the bed clothes. He seems so little now— 
but the years hurry by... What will he be 
like when he grows up? So much of his 
future depends upon the food he eats. For, 
good food builds good health—and health 
is the foundation of a successful life. 


Nothing can give you greater assurance 
that his food will be wholesome 
and healthful than a General gygsig 
Electric Refrigerator. Quietly, 
day and night, it automatically 
keeps food safely below 50 de- 
grees, the temperature which 
medical authorities agree to be 
the danger point. At evenslight- 


ST RRIDUE CUR LASEDAROS ATRRARR KE POARABES FRY 


ly higher temperatures, bacteria 
thrive, food becomes unwhole- 


See PRUNE HF ETON KY OREN IES NEL EL TOO ES OC ETT HURON ET ESET 


some—often dangerous. 


Vital Superiorities 






















The General Electric Refriger- 
ator has all its mechanism her- 






Consider this record before 
metically sealed in a steel casing you buy a refrigerator 


mounted on top of the cabinet. 



















It is quiet in operation, dust- More than 350,000 homes are 


proof—never needs oiling. It enjoying the conventence, econ- 















has an accessible freezing reg- omy and protection of General 


ulator; and an all-steel cabinet Electric Refrigerators. And not 


which is warp-proof, rust-proof one owner has ever spent a single 
and completely sanitary. > 
We shall gladly send you Dr. 
Royal S. Copeland’s book on Re- 
frigeration and Health. Add ress 
Sec. H-10, Electric Refrigeration 
Dept. of General Electric Co., 
Hanna Building, Cleveland, O. 


dollar for repairs or service. This 
is a record in the industry. No 
wonder General Electric users 


are proud of their refrigerators 






and consider them the best in- 







vestments they have ever made. 


GENERAL ¢@ ELECTRIC 


ALL"*STEEL REFRIGERATOR 
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he complete light duty 
lime of greatest earning 
capacity — — 


Before selecting your next light 
duty truck consider the advan- 
tages that White offers—the most 
complete line of quality light 
duty models to choose from plus 
the greatest proved records of 
performance in every field of 
truck usage. White performance 
has built the great White Roll 
Call and the 100,000-Mile Rec- 
ords—twin accomplishments 
in long life and earning capacity 
without parallel in the industry. 


The new White Sixes, powered 
with the White-designed seven- 
bearing crankshaft engine, 
deliver unfailing power. They 


WHITE! 


maintain higher average speeds 
on all routes with greatest fuel 
economy and have flexibility and 
quick pick-up for the fast get- 
away. Four-wheel hydraulic 
brakes—new refinements for 
-asy steering and driver comfort 
add to operating efficiency. 

For many years the four-cylinder 
White Light Duty models have 
had the greatest records of de- 
pendability,long life and earning 
power of any truck ever built. 
In the complete line of White 
Light Duty Trucks there’s a 
model best suited to your needs. 
THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 


FOUR AND SIX CYLINDER 


TRUCKS ann BUSSES 
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White Light Duty 
Models 


SIXES 
WHITE MODEL 60 — The new Six. 
Powerful six-cylinder, seven- bearing 
crankshaft motor. Four-wheel hydraulic 
brakes. The last word in speed, power 
flexibility, durability and low per-mile cost. 
SP a een $1,850 


WHITE MODEL 61 — The new Light- 
Duty Six with powerful six-cylinder motor 
of White design. Capable of maintaining 
higher average speeds on all routes. Four- 
wheel hydraulic brakes. Four speeds for- 
ward. 

Chassis only, . $2,450 


FOURS 
WHITE MODEL 15-B—Four-cylinder. 


No other truck of like size and type com- 
pares with it for low operating cost, de- 
pendability and performance over hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles. 

RR oh cows ceeeu leas $1,545 


WHITE MODEL 20-A—114-ton. Four- 
cylinder. For all classes of light-duty serv- 
ice. Sets the standard for dependability, 
long hfeand lowcost. Four speeds forward. 


SN re Py eee $2,125 


WHITE MODEL 57 (Special)—1 '4 -ton. 
Four-cylinder. Has extra power and speed 
to meet harder delivery schedules, city or 
intercity Swift, sturdy, responsive. Four 
speeds. 

FER ETE Se eee Oe $2,725 


ae 


All prices listed above are for chassis only, 
f. o. b. Cleveland. 

Stake, panel and open express-type bodies 
are available for all models. 

In addition to the Light Duty models 
listed, White builds a complete line of four 
and six cylinder Express and Heavy Duty 
Trucks and four and six cylinder Busses 
from 12 to 4l-passenger capacity. 


Liberal time-payment plan if desired 
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Without research 


Investment is wos investment 


and rarély attains success 


OO many men buy and sell securities 

withouta basisofconstructive, forward- 

looking research to assure a wise selec- 
tion. Only a comparatively limited few of 
the vast thousands of investors recognize the 
value and the necessity of establishing, first, a 
policy that meets their own particular re- 
quirements, and, second, of assuring success 
for that policy through fundamental, basic 
research. These few are the men who succeed in 
full measure. 


Every Factor is Considered 


Research is the corner stone of Brookmire 
Service. Around it centers every department 
of the organization. It is constantly being ex- 
tended and facilities for continued develop- 
ment provided at a rate far outstripping even 
the growth of the other divisions. Such re- 
search is not simply a matter of studying a 
particular company or security. This follows, 
yes, but not until it has been preceded by 
most comprehensive study of general econ- 
omic conditions, business as a whole, the 
trend of different industries, and the progress 
of companies in these industries. Then, the 
specific company and its securities are sub- 


jected to searching individual appraisement. 

The general position of security markets, 
the money situation, the banking policy, are 
all taken into consideration. When this has 
been done the Brookmire Investment Counsel 
weighs the evidence, and determines what 
recommendations will be made 

Many hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
required annually to operate this vital de- 
partment of research. Because of it, Brook- 
mire is able to serve successfully thousands of 
clients in every section of the United States. 


A Needless Handicap 


We have no hesitancy in saying that the 
investor who fails to provide himself with 
such a background is seriously—and un- 
necessarily—handicapping himself 

If investment counsel determined by such 
methods seems to you to offer a way to 
secure greater safety and greater productivity 
for your capital we will be glad to send com- 
plete information showing how you can ar- 
range for Brookmire’to cooperate with you 
toward increasing your measure of invest- 
ment success. 


This message is directed primarily to individuals and institutions with capital of from $5,000 
to $5,000,000. However, if your principal is less than $5,000 and you will indicate it when 
returning the coupon, we will send details of a special plan designed for the smaller investor. 


BROOKMIRE 


Investment Counselors for more than a quarter century. 


Address inquiries from West of the Rockies to Brcokmire Economic Service, Russ Bldg., San Francisco, 











BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 













BOSTON MINNEAPOLIS 
PHILADELPHIA 551 Fifth Avenue, New York City ATLANTA 
SPRINGFIELD Please send me a Brookmire “Broader View Program” The amount SAN FRANCISCO 
I have in securities or available for investment is more than $5,000 (J; 
CLEVELAND less than $5,000 ([]; more than $50,000 [1]. XTM-C tin ergs 
4 L As 
ROCHESTER 4 PORTLAND 
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The spirit of 29 demands 





(THE COUPON BRINGS SEVEN COOL SHAVES FREE) 


OODBYE to shaves that bite 
and burn and sting. Men to- 
day are using Ingram’s. 

For Ingram’s is cool — cool — 
COOL—COOL. It’s the last word 
in shaving ease and comfort. It 
brings a brand new sensation and 
luxury to your morning shave. 
You'll know it’s different when 
first you put it on your face. 


Never mind your Whiskers, 
think about your Face! 


For Ingram’s is the pioneer cool 
shave. Its bracing, tonic effect will 
keep your face refreshed and clear 
all day long. 

Most shaving creams work on 
the theory that the mas- 
culine beard absorbs a lot 
of water. It doesn’t. So 
Ingram’s very sensibly 
prepares the face to take 
the razor. It contains 


INGRAMS 


QHAvING CREAM 


“Never mind your Whiskers, 
think about your Face” 
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LETTERS 


three soothing and cooling in- 


gredients which tighten and tone 
the skin when and while you are 
shaving. It’s shaving cream, lotion 
and skin tonic all in one. 


‘dike two minutes’ time to clip 
the little coupon just below and 
you will reward yourself with 
seven starts toward a life-time of 
shaving luxury. Our sample may 
be no beauty to look at, but it’s 
the most powerful persuader and 
the greatest gatherer of friends any 
company has ever had. 

Don’t fail to try Ingram’s! Mail 
us the coupon! Do it now! Your 
face will be grateful all your life. 


COOL SHAVES 
FREE 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. D-109 
110 Washington St., New York 







I'd like to try seven cool Ingram shaves. 






Name. 





Address 
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Tycoon Lincoln 

In reading Thayer’s Life and Letters of John 
Hay, I notice that both Hay and Nicolay used 
your favorite term, “Tycoon,” as an affectionate 
nickname for President Lincoln. Do you know 
of any earlier use of the word? 

DALE WARREN 

Boston, Mass. 

Except in Japan, Time knows of no 
earlier use of Tycoon. But as many an 
oldster recalls, there appeared in 1882 an 
extremely popular comic opera by Willard 
Spenser entitled The Little Tycoon—En. 





e—_ 
Hidalgoans 
Sirs: 

Referring to Time’s report of Creager v. Col- 
liers (Time, Sept. 16). 

Hidalgoans do not smile in the sun. They 
swear audibly, extensively and persistently and 
R. B. Creager and the Texas Tammany boys (A. 
Y. Baker et al) are the subject of their most 
virulent profanity. 

Reason: Hidalgoans believe that the A. Y. 
Baker political machine, built up in the past 20 
years by control of alien Mexican voters and the 
alleged assistance of Republican Committeeman 
Creager, has grafted the county out of millions 
of dollars. ... 

Hidalgoans believe Creager’s suit against Col- 


| liers an empty gesture; doubt its ever coming 


to trial; hope it will. 
WARREN T. KINGSBURY 
Editor 
The Weslaco Standard 
Weslaco, Tex. 
— en 
Drammer Enthusiasts 
Sirs: 

Couldn't you have a map of Chicago like the 
map of New York in your issue of Sept. 16 
under the discussion of ‘“‘Transportation’’? 

For instance you would indicate the Mc- 
Cormick house as follows: ‘‘Here’s where Edith 
McCormick entatains drammer enthusiasts of the 
hinterland.” 

WALTER A. NELSON 

Chicago, Ill. ; 

Promised: a map of Chicago and envi- 
rons at earliest opportunity.—Eb. 


177,000 Fires 

Sirs: ; 
Your article on “Boomers & Howlers” (T1ME, 

Aug. 19, p. 11) reported well the serious forest 

fire situation with which “desperate, haggard 


TIME 
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, Pp OW E Rj in Los Angeles 


..Largest Industrial City of 
the Eleven Western States 
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+ The city of Los Angeles has 
broken all records for in- 
dustrial growth in the West. 

i Low cost, plentiful water 

est and power —owned by 

are . P ‘ 

—_ 1,300,000 industrially ambi- 





tious people—good factory 
sites, low overhead, favor- 


sili “ n $ us t r | a 1 ey u t p u t ¢ a \ n s able labor conditions, all 


year mild climate and ideal 


79. ... for the entire United States were .08%...California living conditions are te 

sponsible for this progress. 

., 6.2%...Los Angeles 14.7% (Federal census 1925-27)—a — 
e reflection of the adequate supply of low-cost power 

ews supplied by the Department of Water and Power. CO: be ie A 

a Aw: f 4 : : and power costs for your Ae 

ain: Los Angeles Municipal power serves industries in this Address Business Agent, 207 Sout! 


i city which last year manufactured products valued in Broadway... .. Las Angeles, Calif 


FRE excess of $610,000,000. 
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TRADE MARK BEG US PAT OFF 


The Shoe thats ay 

TO longer that 5 o'clock tired feeling—that case 
é of “nerves,” back trouble, foot ache, leg 
strain—products of this cement age with its hard 
Pavements and concrete floors. Foot-Joy—* the 
shoe that’s different '"—especially designed to ab- 
sorb the walk-shocks that tire you out. It is re- 
silient—so poised—so supported—so moulded to 
the actual form of the foot as to resist jar and 
strain at the nerve centers. Doctors and athletes 
endorse Foot-Joys. Just slip into a pair guaran- 
teed for day-long comfort and smart style—for 
Foot-Joy shoes are good to look at as well as walk 
in. Models for all occasions—leathers for every 
fancy. 

Write for style book. 


Field & Flint Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Established 1857 


The above statement is also true of Foot-Joy 
Shoes for Women. Write for information. 


Name 


Address 











foresters’ were coping at the time. But in your 
footnote you came far short of the fact in giving 
the number of forest fires in the U. S. last year. 
Not 6,921 fires, but some 177,000 fires occurred 


during 1928. 
C. E. RANDALL 
Forest Service 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 





Get Posted 


iz 


Recent issue (Time, Sept. 16), Religious De- 
partment, stated Voliva stanch Fundamentalist 
believing earth flat. Get posted. Fundamental- 
ists do not believe this. 

Matcotm LocKHART 
National Director 








Bryan Memorial University Association, 
Dayton, Tenn. 
> 
Georgia's Harris 
Sirs: 
Will you please give us the record and a fair 


estimate of the activities of Georgia’s U. S. 


Senator, William J. Harris. We would be glad to 
have you publish it in the thorough manner that 
you gave to Senator Blease of South Carolina. 


Q. A. MULKEY 
A. S. TRULOCK 
H. Q. BELL 
B. A. NEAL 
Time subscribers and Georgia voters. 
Millen, Ga. 
The record of William Julius Harris, 
Senator from Georgia, is as follows: 


Born: Cedartown, Ga., Feb. 3, 1868. 

Start in Life: University of Georgia; 
ance and banking. 

Career: His natural talents elevated him to 
the point of owning a bank. Meanwhile he took 
to politics, became private secretary to the late 
Senator Alexander Stephens Clay. After the death 
of Senator Clay Banker Harris was elected to 
the State Senate without opposition, presently 
became State Democratic Chairman. His oppor- 
tunity came in 1912. He was one of the original 
Wilson men of Georgia, ran the state campaign 
of that year. In the White House, Woodrow Wil- 
son made him Director of the Census Bureau, 
later put him on the Federal Trade Commission, 
of which he became chairman. In 1918 Senator 


Insur- 


Tom Hardwick was up for re-election, opposed 
by Bill Schley. The campaign was getting hot 
when Harris appeared with a letter of endorse- 


ment from Wilson. Harris won, was re-elected in 
1924 (unopposed), will run again next year. A 
large portrait of Woodrow Wilson hangs in his 
office. 

In Congress: He is about as regular in his 
votes as a Democrat can be. He voted for tax 
reduction and flood control in 1928, for the Jones 
law and the 15 cruiser bill in 1929. He voted in 
series for the three farm relief bills in recent 
sessions, for radio control, for the Boulder Dam, 
against reapportionment. He is now fighting the 
tariff bill. 

He is a thorough-going Dry in speech and 
practice. He became famous last year for his 
amendment to the Second Deficiency bill, ap- 
propriating $25,000,000 extra for Prohibition en- 
forcement. Although the amount was reduced 
the amendment carried. 

Legislative Hobbies: A resolution authorizing 
the Government to undertake extensive research 
in the cause and cure of cancer (‘‘Millions are 
spent on hog diseases, why not a fe Ww oon 


people?”’); a bill to place Mexicans and other 
Latin Americans under the immigration quota, so 
that they can no longer freely enter the U. S 

He does not drink, smoke, or chew. He likes 
to walk, dislikes to golf. He has not played 
cards for 30 years, but enjoys hearing music. In 








Hon. WILi1AM JULIus Harris 


. . . conscientious, colorless. 


physique he is small, slender. His nickname, 
“Baldy,” has a certain amount of justification, 
what hairs remain are greying. Every Sunday 
he goes to the Presbyterian Church. 

He is a close friend of Tyrus Cobb and before 
the latter quit baseball often went to games. He 
and his wife entertain little, then usually for the 
younger set in Washington—his daughter is at 
Bryn Mawr. He is well liked in the Senate, is 
labeled a “fair’’ Senator, honest, conscientious, 
colorless. Every year he makes a few carefully 
prepared speeches, reads them in a conversational 
tone without gestures and carefully sends copies 
to the press gallery for distribution. 

On the floor he appears in a dark business 
suit and introduces a great many bills, usually 
minor in nature, for his constituents. When the 
constituents come to Washington he receives them 
cordially, and leads them proudly to the Whit 
House to meet President Hoover.—Ep. 





— 
Mind, Inc. 
Sirs: 

lime, Aug. 26, p. 43, under the caption, “Why 
Go to Church?,” tells of the winning of a prize 
of $1,000 by Robert Collier of Mind, Inc., in a 
“Why Go to Church?” contest. 

The same mail that brought that issue of Tre 
also brought a letter from this same Robert 
Collier of Mind, Inc. It was such a good letter 
that I am sure that all genuine Time fans would 
enjoy it: 

“May I send you, with my compliments, an 
advance copy of the September issue of Jind, 
Inc., bringing out for the first time one of the 
fundamentals of the healing art which we believe 
to be as revolutionary as was Pasteur’s discovery 
of the circule ition 1 of the blood? 








“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price 


Roy E 
350 East 22nd Street, 


Please enter my subscription for Trmr, 


bill ($5.00). 
CC , 


ADDRESS____ 


. LARSEN, CIRCULATION MGR 
Cuicaco, Itt. 








is $5 yearly 


, TIME, INC. 


for one year, and send me a 
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| one face facts! 


Each of our children has one pair 
of eyes. It is the only pair he will 
ever have. And how these eyes grow 
up controls how that child’s mind 
develops — for most of his first (and 

formative) impressions are eye-im- 
1 pressions. 


Thousands of specialists are work- 
ing hard on your child’s eyes—now. 
Not only men and women who know 
eyesand glasses, but thousandsmore: 





MEN who plan school-buildings so as to let 
clean sunlight in 


WOMEN who make the right sort of curtains 
for schoolrooms 


ze 

’ PRINTERS who set school-books in type 
m clearly readable 

rt 

or LAWYERS who draw and follow laws to com- 
Id pel sound care of eyes at birth 

an CHEMISTS who mix paint for school-room 
id, walls; electricians who make lamps to give 
he “ ” . ° . a 

mc good reading light; cabinetmakers who 
ry build desks to good reading-heights, good 


postures, good angles 


TEACHERS who watch study conditions, and 
reading lights; other teachers who show them 
how to watch these vital matters; boards of 
education, headmasters, parents (of other 
children), aldermen, trustees 


—they total thousands of volunteer 
guards, a vast national vigilancecom- 
mittee on theeyesofchildren—yours? 
Society is not lagging. But are you? 

Science is not lagging, either. An 









important scientific laboratory, inthe 
greatest institution in America that 
has to do witheyesight, has perfected 
a new type of lens for eyeglasses. It 
is called the Tillyer Lens, after its au- 
thor, aman honored in optical science. 

As plainly as it can be described, 
it widens the field of accurate vision 
in a pair of glasses; it is a distinct im- 
provement in accuracy over ordi- 
nary lenses. 

Tillyer Lenses make clear vision 
easier; help eyes to help themselves. 





New Tillyer Lenses may be fitted in sturdy and 
comfortable white gold frames like the one illus- 
trated. These and a variety of other attractive 
styles designed especially for children are made 


by the American Optical Company, America’s _ 


oldest and largest maker of frames and lenses 
for your glasses. 


ther Keople 


wholly responsible 


for You 


CHILDREN’S 


EYES? 


Decide whether your child deserves 


the best... or not 


Two simple, sincere, practical suggestions: 


1. INVESTIGATE first. Allow us to send you 
a terse, plain-spoken description of Tillyer 
Lenses. Write your name and address on 
the corner of this advertisement and mail 
it to us. 


2. Have your youngster’s eyes examined now, 
and at the same time ask precisely what 
Tillyer Lenses are, what they do, how they 
do it, and how they will give your child (if 
he needs glasses) the very best that modern 
science has made for modern eyesight. 


| AmertcaNOpticaLCompany, Dept.17, 
- Southbridge, Mass., U.S. A. 


Please send me at once my copy of the 


booklet, “What ARE Tillyer Lenses?” 





© 1999,A.0 Co, 





TILLYER LENSES 


... new... wide-angle... accurate to the very edge 


AN AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY PRODUCT 





Do your children’s eyes deserve the best modern protection? 


8 TIME 
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a -word advertisement for a new 


shaving cream: 


Listerine 








- =] 


‘To the many millions who 


know the tremendous germ-killing power of 
Listerine Antiseptic, who daily see teeth 


glisten after using Listerine Tooth Paste, one 
word is the finest advertisement for this new 
shaving cream, 

That is its name: LISTERINE. 

In every way it lives up to your highest 
expectations of the kind of shaving cream 





Listerine chemists would produce. Brilliantly, 
they have added glycerine. The effect is new 
and delightful. 


A microscopic film of this cosmetic lubri- 


cant protects the skin and relieves the friction 
between the blade and beard. Instead of raw- 
ness and burning, instead of tightness and 
drawn feeling, your face feels cool and con- 
tented as the razor slides the whiskers off. 

A pinch of it, three-quarters of an inch 
or less, brushes up into a soothing cloud of 
moisture-laden, lubricating lather. With razor 
friction thus reduced, nicks and scrapes are 
practically eliminated. And your face is pro- 
tected by the healing Listerine ingredients. 


157 shaves—50c 


What’s a half-dollar in a man’s life, if he can 
trade it for five months of the finest shaving 


comfort he has ever known! The big white tube 
iscrammed with 118inches of cream,morethan 
enough for 157 shaves. So its economy is as 
obvious as its quality. Please write 
us if your drug store is unable to 
supply you. We promptly correct this 
condition whenever we hear of it. 






LAMBERT PHARMACAL Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ISTERI 
Shavin 





“If you have ever wondered what was the 
basis for the seeming ‘miracles’ you so often 
hear of at shrines and revivals ... if you are 
looking for the hidden factor in ALL healing 
then mail the enclosed card for your compli- 
mentary copy of the September Mind, Inc., giving 
The Law of the Higher Potential. 

“<*The Law of the Higher Potential’ is as 
fundamental as Einstein’s Law of the Universe. 
5 It accounts for every so called miracle, 
every case of healing. It shows how such miracles 
may become a part of YOUR daily practice.” 

Such an intellectual giant as is here revealed 
should be able to herd the boobs into church if 
anything can. 

Why go to church? Echo answers: WHY .. . 

ELLSwortH FLEMING, M.D., D.O. 

Long Beach, Calif. 


—_©—_- 
Large Mart 
Sirs. 

Your article on the building which Mr. Smith 
is going to be in charge of was very exciting, 
but contained one possible error, namely, that 
its volume of 34,000,000 cubic feet made it the 
largest building in the world. 

The Merchandise Mart Building, which we 
are building here in Chicago, contains about 
53,000,000 cubic feet. 

ALFRED SHAW 

Chicago, Ill. 





-——e 
Glasgow, Too 
Sirs: 
On p. 27 (Time, Sept. 16) under “India” you 
say: “Proud Indians know that today only two 


cities in the British Commonwealth have sub- 
ways: London and Sydney.” 
“Proud Indians” are misinformed. Glasgow 
has had a subway for about 30 years. 
Davip BRowN 
Maplewood, N. J. 





——— 
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“Shoddy Suburb” 
Sirs: 

1 was astonished in reading your Sept. 16 
issue, to note under the heading ‘‘Pomonok” on 
p. 14, that you called Brooklyn ‘once an aristo- 
cratic little city in its own right, and now a 
large, rather shoddy suburb of the great metrop- 
olis.’ 

In the first place, one wonders what can be 
your conception of a suburb. The dictionary 
calls it an outlying district of a city but parts 
of this great area which you have called “a 
suburb” are within five minutes’ ride of Wall 
Street, a much shorter distance than the major 
part of the island of Manhattan is from Wall 
Street or City Hall. If Brooklyn is “a suburb,” 
where is the city? The last census estimate of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce gave Man- 
hattan 1,752,000 people and Brooklyn 2,308,500 
people. Certainly in point of population, the 
number of voters and the number of school 
children, Manhattan is a smaller suburb than is 
Brooklyn. Of what city then are we the outlying 
district? ; . 

When Brooklyn was “an aristocratic little city” 
just prior to the agreement to consolidate with 
old New York, it had a population of about a 
million people. If that was a “little city” how 
many cities were bigger? If since consolidation 
we have grown 130% in number of people, 
surely you must concede that something was here 
to attract them more than a “shoddy suburb.” 

I am pained to admit that there are some 
very old, run-down buildings in the older sec- 
tions of this borough but I have visited a great 
many cities of this nation and I find buildings 
just as “shoddy” in the old sections of all the 
older cities, not omitting our great sister borough 
across the river, known to many, as I presume 
to this article writer, as New York. Let him 
step across the river and view the buildings that 
represent, in the last official assessment of real 
estate, a little over four billion dollars of hard 
cneh. .. 

Lawson H. Brown 
Acting Secretary 

Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

To big Brooklyn, apologies. A better 
appellation would have been the one given 
last week by an advertisement writer for 
a leading Brooklyn department store 
(Loeser’s). She called it Gotham’s “rive 
gauche” (left bank).—Eb. 
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ARABLUES 


at + ‘95 everywhere 


wun good tailor will tell you that we are 
on the eve of the liveliest, bluest autumn in 
history ... so Arrow offers a brilliant col- 
lection of special blue fabrics to harmonize 
with the infinite variety of handsome blue 
suiting-textures. Only Arrow Suirts have 
Arrow Co tars. And only Arrow, as Amer- 
ica’s foremost men’s linen house, could 
spread this blue collection before you so 
reasonably. 

CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC., TROY, N. Y. 


Makers of ARROW 8-16 
Collars . . Handkerchiefs . . Shirts . . Underwear 


Each Arablue is available in two distinct styles: (1) with 
Arrow Co tar of the same fine fabric attached; (2) with 
two Arrow Cottars starched to match, Hempstead model. 

The collars in both styles are keenly up-to-date in tailoring. 
And Arrow introduces in all Arablues a freshly interesting 
shape of cuff. (The fabric shown in the major illustration 
is a fine pale diamond, overlaid with sapphire stripes.) 


SHIRTS 
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RS 


Fine light alternate stripes of white on a An intricate small -pattern mosaic—rich 
. ec ” 
cool, solid “field of azure. 


blue on a pure white ground. 
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WHAT WESTINGHOUSE IS DOING TO MODERNIZE TRANSPORTATION 





DRAWN FOR WESTINGHOUSE BY C, PETER HELCK 





WESTINGHOUSE WORKS HAND IN HAND WITH STREET CAR COMPANIES TO GIVE YOU BETTER TRANSPORTATION 


Electricity’s carrying capacity grows with the crowd 


Down from towering offices, out from busy tricity also has enabled street railway companies 
factories, flock the city’s workers. It is evening, a to adopt important auxiliaries to the street car in 
day’s work is done, and all are impatiently eager order to keep pace with today’s rapidly extending 
to be home. suburbs. Of these the electric trolley-bus requires 

Each year sees this crowd grow denser, as the no rails to run on, but draws its power from 
homes of business and industry reach higher double over-head wires and travels on resilient 
into the sky. Each year sees the homeward rubber tires. The gas-electric bus combines the 
journey longer, as the workers’ dwellings spread comfort of the street car with the unlimited 
farther into the country. And each year range of the more familiar motor coach. 
finds flexible street car capacity to meet the Behind the scenes of this transporta- 
erratic demands of rush hours as well as arr 5 tion drama, Westinghouse engineers are 
of dull hours, though few streets are wider. Electri ication working continuously to create electrical 

Electricity’s carrying capacity grows Whines equipment that satisfies each new re- 


quirement. Westinghouse, originator of 
the first practical street railway motor, 
still pioneers — not only in improving 
the cars and busses but also in developing 


with the crowd. Now it is with larger, 

roomier, quieter cars, and lowered floors 

that quicken loading and unloading. 

Again it is with more powerful cars, that —y,.fncnet. Deuter 

shorten the time of starting and stopping. the extensive equipment that insures 
In addition to these important a continuous power supply. 


improvements made possible in Westinghouse Westinghouse fosters every serv- 
congested downtown areas, elec- ice that electricity provides. 


LSTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 
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THE HONORABLE, THE SUPREME CourT OF THE U. S. 
“The march . .. never witnessed in its entirety. They must sit at the bench in the order of their seniority. . . . A march forma- 
tion is required that will get each to his seat at exactly the same moment, Therefore: Taft... Holmes... VanDe- 
vanter ... Brandeis ... Butler... Stone ... McReynolds ... Sutherland . . . Sanford.” (See p. 15.) 











chi. 


Designed for old homes as 
well as new residences, for 
use with steam, vapor, hot 
water or warm air Systems, 
the installation of a Bryant 
requires no change in your 


present heating system. 


BRYANT 






~lets 
your Pup 
he your 
Furnace 






© BHMC 





YES, YOU MAY SEND ME FULL INFORMATION ABOUT THE HEATING PLANT WHICH “LETS THE PUP BE FURNACE MAN” 








'n 
ch Clipping 
be, Be from Printers’ 
Ye sia Ink Monthly, 
qd — 
Yen July, 1929 


UCH as we might otherwise be tempted to 

sympathize with the editor’s emotions, we can- 
not sympathize with his unprogressive martyrdom. 
Furnace slavery was a necessity in the Gay-but- 
Inconvenient Nineties. Today, it is utter folly. 


When he could install a heating plant for which 
a single match is the usual winter’s kindling, a plant 
which both “orders its own fuel’? and never consumes 
more than just the right amount to keep the house 
at a uniform temperature, a plant which calls for 
trips to the furnace room only at long intervals—it 
was merely a form of mild insanity to put up with a 
cantankerous, undependable furnace which needed 
two or three nursings or feedings a day. 


Thousands of additional homes are proving each 
year the gloriously carefree truth that ‘“‘you can let 


1? 


your pup be Furnace Man! 


Thousands of homes no longer dread the approach 
of the furnace months. Bryant Gas Heating—often 
without increasing the cost of the winter’s heat a 
single dollar—has given them a new independence, 
a new comfort, a new luxury. A letter to the address 
below—or your name and address on the margin of 
this page—will bring you full information. 


THE BRYANT HEATER & MANUFACTURING CO. 
17821 St. Clair Avenue CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


He would go down in history as indeed 
a weak-kneed President who, within the 
first year of his office, should let slip from 
the office’s authority so great a power as 
the one which was given the President in 
the Tariff Act of 1922, the power to raise 
or lower duties by 50% upon recommen- 
dation of the President-appointed Tariff 
Commission. 

Hearing that Democrats and insurgent 
Republicans were planning to alter this so- 
called flexible clause* so that Congress 
instead of the President should receive 
the Tariff Commission’s recommendations, 
President Hoover last week waited until 
the eve of the Senate’s debate on the 
matter, then issued a statement defending 
his rate-changing power as it stands. He 
said it was a wise power, protecting public 
interest from long delay, guarding against 
too-frequent revisions of the whole tariff. 
It had been held constitutional, he re- 
minded. It did not make the President a 
despot, etc., etc. Having thus broken his 
silence on the Tariff, President Hoover 
once more fell silent, watched the Tariff 
War from afar (see p. 14). 

@ Chance put one Hoover in the White 
House. The electorate put in another. Last 
week the second Hoover added a third 
Hoover to the household. President 
Hoover appointed Lieut.-Commander Gil- 
bert C. Hoover of Columbus, Ohio, to be 
his Naval aid. The first Hoover, as every- 
one knows, is tall, greying Irwin (‘‘Ike’’) 
Hoover, chief usher at the White House 
since the time of President McKinley. 
Hoovers Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are not related. 

@ Neither of the other two Hoovers looks 
like the President (though George Aker- 
son, presidential secretary, is held by many 
to be almost the “double” of his chief). 
Yet trickery of some sort might have been 
suspected one day last week when this 
amazing episode took place: The President 
was seen to leave his executive office, clad 
in his usual sack suit. The Japanese Am- 
bassador, Katsuji Debuchi, was waiting in 
the Blue Room to present the officers of 
some visiting Japanese warboats. Pre- 
cisely six minutes after the sack-suited 
President vanished, there appeared to 
handshake the Japanese a President neat 
and calm in full formal morning wear. 
Midshipmen from the Japanese warboats 
were reviewed on the south lawn. Followed 
a luncheon, with the Secretaries of State 





"As a tariff commissioner once said, the flex- 
ible clause, in practice, is “like the human elbow 
—it flexes only one way.” Of 37 changes made 
under it by Presidents Coolidge and Hoover, 32 
were upward revisions (wheat, sodium nitrate, 
Straw hats, butter, rag rugs, window glass, et al), 
five were downward (mill feeds, quail, paint 
brush handles, cresylic acid, phenol), 





© P. & A, 
THE THIRD HOOVER 


Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are not related. 


and the Navy present. Then, after an 
elapsed time of 1 hr. 40 min., back in the 
executive offices appeared the sack-suited 
president. 

@ President Hoover reappointed George 
Alexander Parks to be Governor of Alaska 
(second term). 

To represent the U. S. at Spain’s Inter- 
national Exposition at Seville, the Presi- 
dent named Fred R. Zimmerman, last 
Governor of Wisconsin. 

@ By order of the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army & Navy, the Department of 
Justice undertook a separate investigation 
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of William B. Shearer, self-styled “big bass 
drum,” big-Navy lobbyist (see p. 14). 

@ From the semi-private Red Room, 
where they had hung since Roosevelt’s 
time to the spacious East Room, were 
moved the full-length White House por- 
traits of George and Martha Washington. 
. . . Upstairs, in an alcove off his study, 
Herbert Hoover has hung a growing col- 
lection of portraits of himself. Mostly by 
amateurs, mostly crude and amusing, all 
gifts, they are what President Hoover calls 
his “one-man show.” 

@ To his mountain camp in Virginia, to 
relax over the weekend and to see that all 
is ship-shape in case Ramsay MacDonald 
wants to visit there, went the President. 

With him he took Republican National 

Chairman Claudius Hart Huston and 
other politicos. 
@ The President received, read, disap- 
proved, altered a copy of Britain’s invita- 
tion to France, Italy and Japan for a 
Five-Power Naval Reductions meeting in 
January (see p. 27). He called to him, 
to discuss the meeting, Senators Hale of 
Maine and Swanson of Virginia, chairman 
and ranking Democrat of the Senate: 
Committee on Naval Affairs. Gossip ap- 
pointed these two senators, with Secre- 
tary of State Stimson and Ambassadors 
Dawes (to England) and Gibson (to 
Belgium), to the U. S. delegation at the 
meeting if and when held, 

President Hoover’s plump collegemate, 
friend and publicist, Will Irwin, visiting 
in Dallas, Tex. last week, announced: “Of 
course I think Al Smith is one of the best 
qualified men in American public life, and 
if the Republican candidate had been 
anyone except Herbert Hoover, I could 
have voted for Smith with the greatest 
pleasure.” When this speech was pub- 
lished in the Dallas Times Herald, Mr. 
Irwin, upset, called on the managing edi- 
tor and said: “I wouldn’t have had that 
printed for anything.” 





Curtis Courtesy 

Like Paris surrounded by the beauties, 
Vice President Curtis last week decided 
what lady should sit second highest at the 
state dinner for Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald at the White House on Monday 
night. He decided for Lady Isabella How- 
ard, wife of the British Ambassador, and 
against his sister-hostess, Mrs. Edward 
Everett Gann. 

Hurrying back to Washington from 
Topeka, Kan. to be present, Mrs. Gann 
said: “I don’t know a thing about what 
has been done.” 

Beaming, the Vice President explained: 
“Tt was the decent thing to do. It was 
the nice thing to do. It gives us great 
pleasure to do what we think the courte- 
ous thing to do.” 
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THE CONGRESS 


The Senate Week 

Work Done. Last week the U. S 
Senate: 
@ Discussed the Tariff Bill, directing its 
attention principally to the flexible tariff 
provisions (see col. 3). 
@ Heard a eulogy of late Senator Tyson 
of Tennessee, adjourned for that day as a 
mark of respect. 
@ Confirmed the nomination of Clarence 
M. Young as Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce in charge of Aeronautics to suc- 
ceed William P. MacCracken, resigned. 


Wier Ea 
The House Week 
Work Done. Last week the U. S. 


House of Representatives: 

@ Twice convened momentarily, twice 
adjourned, as it will continue to do at 
three-day intervals until the Senate com- 
pletes the Tariff Bill. One session was 
presided over by a woman for the first 
time in history (see below). 





First Time 

The handful of Representatives who at- 
tended one of the House’s perfunctory 
meetings last week stopped their mum 
blings to listen, for a change, to what 
Clerk of the House William Tyler Page 
was reading from the rostrum in his clear 
rapid voice, which usually rings out over 
the Representatives’ heads as though it (or 
they) had nothing to do with the case 
The Clerk was reading a letter from jovial 
rubicund Speaker Nicholas Longworth, 
who was prolonging his vacation (in Cin- 
cinnati). The letter designated Mr. Long- 
worth’s substitute, the Speaker Pro Tem. 
When Clerk Page stopped reading, up 
came the Representatives’ hands to clap 
as loudly as they could for a slim, smiling 
little lady in neat black who stepped 
briskly to the chair—Mrs. Edith Nourse 
Rogers, daughter of a cotton miller, widow 
of a Congressman, Red Cross nurse in the 
War, thrice-elected Representative of 
Lowell, Mass. 

The session lasted only four minutes. It 
consisted only of a prayer and an adjourn- 
ing gavel tap. It was, however, the first 
time in history a woman ever presided over 
the U. S. House of Representatives.* 





Arson 

Unperturbed as Nero, husky, hearty, 
loudspoken William B. Shearer sat last 
week watching the Washington conflagra- 
tion which he had touched off become hot 
and roaring. The igniting spark was his 
suit against three shipbuilding companies 
—Bethlehem, Newport News, American 
Brown Boveri—for $257,655 back pay. He 
said he had spent amounts “well up in six 
figures” to “break up the Geneva Dis- 
armament Conference” (1927), that the 
three shipbuilding companies had already 
paid him $25,000 for his services, had 
agreed to pay him much more. On inflam- 
mabie tinder fell this spark. Up flared a 


*Congresswomen have, however, sometimes 
presided over sessions of the Committee of the 
Whole, the House’s working lineup. 


Senate investigation of “this clandestine 
scheme” to obstruct U. S. policies by high- 
powered lobbying. 

At the beginning of the Senate Commit- 
tee’s hearing, shipbuilding officials did 
their best to douse the heat and muffle the 














REAR-ADMIRAL REEVES 


“No thinking officer” would have done it. 


roar (Time, Sept. 30). Bethlehem’s Mr. 
Schwab “was so upset that he was in 
favor of scrapping all navies.” Bethle- 
hem’s Mr. Grace “was convinced that it 
was unlawful.” Bethlehem’s Mr. Wake- 
man said he had been “jazzed off his feet” 
by Shearer. All admitted that Mr. Shearer 
had been paid $25,000 to go to Geneva, all 
insisted innocently that he was meant only 
“to observe and report.” 

But these quenching squirts were futile. 
Frederick Pomeroy Palen, vice president 
of Newport News Shipbuilding Co. ad- 
mitted that he was “more responsible than 
anyone else for hiring Mr. Shearer,” con- 
fessed that he had “wanted something 
more than plain observing.” Gingerly he 
revealed that Shearer’s name had always 
been omitted from his company’s payroll. 
Henry C. Hunter, New York attorney, 
testified that he had been undercover man 
between Shearer and the shipbuilders. He 
it was who received the $25,000 “Geneva 
jackpot” from the companies in checks, 
paid it over to Shearer in cash. 

Most inflammatory witness was News- 
paperman Drew Pearson, a U. S. corre- 
spondent at the Geneva Conference. Roar 
and heat aplenty were generated when he 
testified that at the conference four U. S. 
naval experts had held frequent confabs 
with Shearer, had voiced sympathy with 
his big-navy bluster. Most ardent of these 
conference-killers, Pearson declared, was 
gaunt, white-chinned Rear Admiral Joseph 
Mason Reeves. 

Hearing of Pearson’s testimony, Rear 
Admiral Reeves, Navy man since 1890, 
onetime famed Navy football tackle, now 
member of the Navy General Board, asked 
to make a statement. White whiskers 
bristling, face pallid, he denied that he 


had ever expressed hope of Geneva Con- 
ference failure, said that “no thinking offi- 
cer” would desire to obstruct “a just agree- 
ment to limit navies.” 

As Lobbyist Shearer sat listening to the 
investigation, his imperial repose was 
rudely disrupted by Pearson’s testimony. 
The newspaperman hinted that the “naval 
expert” had a Scotland Yard record. 
Heated, Shearer roared to his attorney, 
Daniel Florence Cohalan: “He’s British. 
We'll clean those British spies out of 
Washington.” 

At last Shearer began to testify. He 
stomped up to the witness stand, glared 
about belligerently. Asked his name, 
he roared: “WILLIAM «‘BALDWIN 
SHEARER, AMERICAN, CHRISTIAN, 
PROTESTANT, NATIONALIST.” 

“Strike out all of that not responsive 
to my question,” ordered Examiner Short- 
ridge. 

Official Washington sizzled at the dis- 
closures in the Shearer case. In connection 
with the Geneva affair came revelations of 
flagrant Shearer lobbying in Congress. The 
generalizing minds of Congressmen ex- 
panded easily from one lobby to all lobby- 
ng. Senators Borah, Shortridge, Robinson, 
Black, La Follete cried out for more in- 
vestigations. Senator Caraway of Arkan- 
sas and Representative Gibson of Vermont 
introduced resolutions calling for a ‘‘thor- 
ough investigation.”” Soon lobbyists may 
have to lobby for the very existence of 
lobbying. 

Famed lobbies likely to be investigated: 

Tariff (see below). 

St. Lawrence Ship Canal 

Jones-White Merchant Marine Act 

Boulder Dam 

Muscle Shoals 

Prohibition 


THE TARIFF 
Camp Trouble 


Rampant upon the tariff battlefield still 
strode the Senatorial armies (Time, Sept. 
30 et ante). But from the heavens on the 
Republican side came a portentous rumb- 
ling. Battle between the lines ceased as 
the Republican chieftains harkened to 
awful words from the White House, even 
as the chieftains at Troy used to attend 
whenever Zeus spoke. 

“I,” said President Hoover, “gave my 
views [at the opening of the current spe- 
cial session of congress]... .I1 then 
pressed . . . the importance of maintain- 
ing the flexible tariff.” The Voice went on 
to say that Flexible Tariff Ridge (see map, 
Time, Sept. 30) must by all valor be held 
for the Republic. To hold it would of 
make the President a despot. To lose it 
would surrender the whole tariff into the 
hands of delay, mischance, selfish bicker- 
ing. The tariff was a human institution, 
inevitably imperfect. Let the President 
correct it (through the present clause al- 
lowing him to raise or lower duties 50% 
upon recommendation of the Tariff Com- 
mission, without consulting Congress) 
whenever necessary. 

Insurgent as Zeus’s own thunder, up at 
once arose Senator Borah, freebooting 
generalissimo, to challenge the Voice 
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to continue. Though this was a war he 
talked of a plowshare, to which the 
Voice, he said, had put its hand and whence 
it could not now turn away. “I ask from 
the floor of the Senate that the President 
advise this body . . . whether he approves 
of the industrial schedules in this bill.” 

The Voice did not answer, and on the 
Democratic side, foxy little Field Marshal 
Simmons began massing his troops behind 
the Borah irregulars to capture perhaps 
not only Flexible Tariff Ridge but some of 
the industrial salients—Chateau de Steel, 
Fort Cement, Brickopolis, Woolensville, 
perhaps even Manufacturing City. 

But then the battle was disconcerted 
again. An observer (the Hearst press) 
noticed what, looked like a spy within the 
Republican lines. The observer told Chief 
of Staff Harrison, chief hurler of Demo- 
cratic sarcasm grenades. To the breast- 
works leapt Harrison and shouted that 
Brigadier Bingham, the Republican’s most 
air-conscious hero and a superb college 
professor, had harbored in his tent one 
Charles L. Eyanson, assistant to the chief- 
tain of the Manufacturers’ Association in 
Brigadier Bingham’s home domain of Con- 
necticut; that this Eyanson had received 
federal pay as Bingham’s assistant, what 
time he was undoubtedly working, even in 
the Republican army’s most secret cau- 
cuses of war, to get more loot for Con- 
necticut than other divisions in the Re- 
publican line. 

Loud then was the outcry within the 
Republican ranks, loud then the catcalls 
across the trenches. Brigadier Bingham 
protested that, sadly ignorant of tariff war- 
fare and needing counsel, he had followed 
anatural course. Great-bodied Lieutenant- 
General Watson, nominal chief of all the 
Republican forces, cried faintly that his 
subordinate had done quite right. Tall, 
thin, generalissimo Smoot tried to tell how 
he had warned his ignorant comrade to 
send the man Eyanson away, which was 
done. But these cries were drowned by 
the angry outbursts of Insurgent Briga- 
diers Norris and La Follette. 


SCOUTS 
Three Things Wanted 


“If you were all good Girl Scouts—and 
as tired as I am—”’ said the white-haired 
lady in the grey-green uniform, “you would 
all sit on the floor.” 

So the bevy of female newsgatherers 
hovering around “Buffalo” (Girl Honorary 
Scout President Lou Henry Hoover )—for 
it was she and not Mrs. Herbert Hoover, 
First Lady of the Land—all squatted down 
just as though they were beside a campfire 
in the woods instead of in a Manhattan 
art gallery whither “Buffalo” had come for 
the opening of an Americana exhibition. 

“Vou know,” continued “Buffalo,” “I 
never give interviews. But this isn’t an 
interview. It is just a few moments’ quiet 
talk about the Girl Scouts.” 

She told them the three things the Girl 
Scouts need most: 

1) “Girls. ... More and more girls, 
for the joy they get out of the organiza- 
tion, because in scouting they may help 
themselves instead of having things thrust 
upon them. It is what they put into the 





organization that makes them happy. That 
is true of everything in life. " 

2) “Money. ... They cannot pay for 
everything themselves because they are 
not all little rich girls, and it would not be 
right in this democracy for the rich to pay 
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“BUFFALO” 


“We might even borrow some tents from 
the Marines!” 


for the poor ones, so the dues must be the 
same for all, and that does not bring in 
enough money... .” 

3) “Leaders. ... Any nice lady can 
be friendly to a little girl, but she cannot 
be a Scout leader without training. So we 
have training classes in camps and uni- 
versities, and these are why we need 
money.” 

Earlier that day “Buffalo” had ex- 
claimed: “I think it is so appropriate to 
have Girl Scouts associated with an exhi- 
bition of antique furniture.” The antiques 
—$2,000,000 worth of them including Gil- 
bert Stuart paintings, Queen Anne chairs, 
a Chippendale clock, a Goddard block 
front desk—had been lent by people like 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller Jr., Mrs. Francis 
Patrick Garvan, Henry F. du Pont, Walter 
Jennings. Admissions were charged for the 
benefit of a $3,000,000 Girl Scout fund 
which is to be raised in the next five years. 
Mrs. Hoover brought news from Washing- 
ton that the American Relief Administra- 
tion was going to contribute $500,000. 
Corollary object of the drive: to increase 
Girl Scout membership from 200,000 to 
500,000. 

Next day, changing from Scout uniform 
to Alice-blue ensemble wiih black felt hat 
and silver fox fur, she visited the Girl 
Scouts’ national headquarters, handshook 
100 workers and said: 

“Charter a car and come down to lunch 
one day. We will have a real rally on the 
White House lawn. We might even borrow 
some tents from the Marines and let you 
camp there all night!” 





JUDICIARY 
“God Save the U.S.” 
(See drawing page 11) 

“Oyez, oyez, oyez!’’ will cry, for the 
first time since June, a dark, handsome, 
neatly morning-coated gentleman in the 
most august room in the national Capitol 
a few minutes after noon on the first 
Monday in October. “All persons having 
business before the Honorable, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, are 
admonished to draw near and give their 
attention, for the Court is now sitting. 
God save the United States and this Hon- 
orable Court!” 

The handsome crier is named Thomas 
E. Waggaman. His admonishment, uttered 
after the Justices are seated, has been 
preceded by the flash of a light over the 
courtroom’s side door. He has banged 
his gavel for all present to rise as the 
Justices march in. Now all may sit, at 
Crier Waggaman’s next gavel-bang, and 
Justice takes its course. 

The March from the Court’s robing 
room is a thing of simple grandeur never 
witnessed in its entirety save by members 
of the Court and their Maker. Out of 
the robing room on the west of the Capi- 
tol’s central public corridor, across the 
corridor between heavy red-plush ropes 
held by ununiformed attendants, the Jus- 
tices pass into and through a private cor- 
ridor to a door at the northeast corner of 
their Chamber. To and through this door 
they march in a peculiar order. They 
must sit at the bench in the order of their 
seniority, with juniors at the ends and 
seniors nearest the Chief Justice. And 
a march formation is required that will 
get each to his seat at exactly the same 
moment. Therefore: Nos. 1, 2 and 3 lead 
off, followed by 5, 7 and 9. Then come 
4, 6 and 8. The Chief Justice and Nos. 
2 and 3 march behind the great marble 
pillared screen with red plush panels back 
of the bench to its centre, where they halt 
Nos. 5, 7 and g also march behind the 
screen, past their seniors to the end. Nos. 
4, 6 and 8, entering the chamber last, pause 
until’ Nos. 5, 7 and g are ready. Then all 
move forward to their seats, the seniors 
passing through the red curtains at the 
centre of the screen. 

Perched on a cornice in the private side 
passage, into which bulges the Chamber’s 
semi-circular wall; an observer would be- 
hold this year’s line of march of the na- 
tion’s highest court, as follows (see draw- 
ing p. 11): 

Chief Justice Taft, less massive, less 
twinkling but no less human after aggra- 
vating illnesses in his 72nd year just ended 
He summered as usual quietly on Murray 
Bay, Que. 

Associate Justice Holmes, deep-lined but 
erect in his 88th year, eldest of the nine. 

Associate Justice Van Devanter, whom 
Mr. Taft put on the High Bench a gen- 
eration ago. 

Associate Justice Brandeis, the brilliant 
Jew and liberal. He summers at Wood’s 
Hole, Mass. 

Associate Justice Butler, the railroad 
lawyer from Minnesota, strong-chinned, 
almost truculent in concentration. 
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Associate Justice Stone, the muscular 
junior of all the rest, onetime footballer, 
onetime Columbia professor, onetime At- 
torney General. 

Then Associate Justices McReynolds, 
Sutherland and Sanford, the last two wear- 
ing the Court’s only chin-whiskers. August 
in black-silk, tailored to flow sedately, to 
their tasks they file. 

The Docket. It is more difficult than 
formerly to get a case before the Supreme 
Court. To keep their docket clear the 
Justices spend their first two weeks in 
executive session, rejecting cases in which 
new and unimportant points of Federal 
law are not at issue. 

Carried over from last spring are some 
400 cases, only twelve of them now under 
advisement. None of the latter have prime 
importance. One case, for example is to 
test Nebraska’s right to make railroads 
pay for grade crossings in farmers’ fields. 
Another is between the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Manila and one Raul Ro- 
gerio Gonzalez, a youth seeking a certain 
rich chaplaincy. Another: a Washington, 
D. C. shade shop being sued for its trade 
name. Another: over a patent latch for 


refrigerator doors. 


HEROES 
Wilson’s “Infirmity” 

Far more fashionable nowadays than 
discovering blots on the scutcheons of he- 
roes is the psychologist practice of ex- 
plaining, with cool “scientific” detachment, 
how heroic eccentricities and even genius 
were conditioned by the physiology of the 
case. 

Currently published is a book called 
The Psychology of Happiness by Professor 
Walter B. Pitkin of Columbia University.* 
Therein it is stated that Woodrow Wilson 
had, from childhood, “a constitutional in- 
firmity which he struggled to hide and did 
hide with such cunning the world never 
suspected it.” This was “the first—and 
perhaps most poisonous—virus of his 
unhappiness.” 


Says Author Pitkin: “I cannot disclose 
it here simply because of the circumstances 
under which it was confidentially disclosed 
to me. 

“Enough to say that it was of a sort that 
caused a slight but almost continuous dis- 
comfort and at times a serious nervous 
upset, from childhood to the day of his 
death. It prevented the little boy from 
playing football, baseball, and all other 
strenuous games. And it probably was a 
factor in causing his terrible headaches, 
his still more terrible temper, his ghastly 
dyspepsia, and his nightmares.” 


When these statements appeared in the 
press, newsgatherers at once sought to 
question Cary Travers Grayson M.D., 
the naval physician whom Woodrow Wil- 
son raised to a Rear-Admiral’s rank and 
kept beside him at the White House. But 
Dr. Grayson was inaccessible in Europe. 
From the late President’s daughters—Miss 
Margaret Wilson, Mrs. Francis Bowes 
Sayre, Mrs. William Gibbs McAdoo—came 


*Simon & Schuster, $3. 


no statements. The President’s widow was 
inaccessible in the Orient. 

Anticipating some sort of protest, Pro- 
fessor Pitkin explained through the press 
that he had not meant to suggest that the 
alleged Wilson infirmities were “shameful” 





Wooprow WILSON 


. . . pathological? 


or “monstrous.” “Thousands of people 
cheerfully exhibit and endure far worse 
ills of the flesh. ...He might have 
avoided most of the myriad condemnations 
simply by being honest and admitting 
physical frailties. But this would have in- 
terfered with his restless aspirations. Vot- 
ers would never elect sick men as gover- 
nors and presidents, 

“T regard it as the duty of Wilson’s 
friends to tell all they can by way of 
clearing the man’s reputation as a human 
being. (As a statesman he needs no de- 
fense.) His mistreatment of old friends 
was pathological. And those few friends 
oi his who survive him, serve him ill in 
still trying to hide the entire physical his- 
tory of the man. To be sure, he so wished 
it. But, as I said, he was his own worst 
foe.” 

While the curious were still wondering 
precisely what the alleged “infirmity 
might have been—perhaps the prostate 
trouble long accepted as fact by newsmen 
who knew Wilson—an answer to Pro- 
fessor Pitkin at length did appear. It 
came from a man who knew Woodrow Wil- 
son with undoubted intimacy—Joseph 
Patrick Tumulty, for 13 years his private 
secretary, confidant, biographer. Choking 
with indignation, Mr. Tumulty assailed the 
anonymity of Professor Pitkin’s inform- 
ant: “If this be a privilege reserved to 
psychologists or psycho-analysts, as_Pro- 
fessor Pitkin is supposed to be, as well as 
a teacher in a school of journalism, then 
the privilege has long ago been usurped by 
the ghouls who invaded the tombs of the 
historic ancient dead, as Professor Pitkin 
now invades that noble sarcophagus in the 


National Cathedral in the Capital of the 
Nation. 

“The public acts and motives of the il- 
lustrious dead properly belong to posterity. 
. . . I herewith present my testimony in 
disproof of the charge of Professor Pitkin’s 
anonymous informant and of the Profes- 
sor’s pseudo-psychological deductions. 

“Virtually, none of the conditions which 
Professor Pitkin deduces to be manifesta- 
tions of Mr. Wilson’s imaginary ‘infirmi- 
ties’ were existent. For instance: He never 
had ‘terrible headaches.’. . . I never knew 
him to suffer from ‘ghastly dyspepsia’ or 
any other kind. I have known him to be 
bored when reading stuff like Professor 
Pitkin’s. . . . What heartburns he suffered 
were for humanity and because of the at- 
tempts to thwart his ideal of world peace. 
. . . It is true that he had bad eyesight, 
but he could still envisage the horrors of 
war, the sufferings of humanity and the 
way to free the world of them. 

“Woodrow Wilson did not quarrel with 
every friend he had, as the Professor al- 
leges. He quarrelled with no man. He dif- 
fered at times with others but he was too 
big to quarrel. ... 

“He did not ‘lose his friends.’ He has 
more friends and fewer enemies throughout 
the world today than he ever had, and 
they will multiply with the generations. 

“Nor did the loss of friends ‘work his 
ruin.” When and where was he ruined, as 
the Professor declares? Has Geneva 


FISCAL 


“Wholly Speculative” 


Under the august initials of the Associ- 
ated Press, the country was informed one 
day last week that “‘a substantial reduction 
in taxes, favored by President Hoover, will 
be recommended . . . by the Treasury, to 
become effective March 15. ... While 
not predicting . . . the $300,000,000 vari- 
ety, officials said it would be large. . . .” 

The A. P.’s apparent source: Under 
Secretary of the Treasury Ogden Living- 
ston Mills. 

At his next press conference, Andrew 
William Mellon announced that this was 
news to the Secretary of the Treasury; it 
was premature, “wholly speculative.” Un- 
der Secretary Mills protested he had been 
misinterpreted. The White House joined 
in the repudiation. 

As of last week, U. S. finances looked 
as follows for the new fiscal year: 

All revenues $4,200,000,000 
Appropriated by Congress. 3,971,000,000 
Surplus 229,000,000 

What the figures do not and cannot 
show is added expenses which Congress 
may vote; the appropriation of large sums 
already authorized, such as the $350,000, 
ooo which the Federal Farm Board may 
call for at any time. 


PROHIBITION 
Times & Places 
Robert Beecher Howell, Nebraska’s 
pince-nezzed junior Senator, continued 
last week as Prohibition’s bravest cham- 


pion. Having complained that the District 
of Columbia is a pretty wet spot which 
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the President of the U. S., as chief District 
officer, might easily dry, up and having 
elicited a White House statement (“The 
President is glad the Senator has raised 
the question”) asking for specific charges 
(Time, Sept. 30), Senator Howell arose 
again and said: “It seems to me that the 
President was a little unfair . . . to call 
upon me ‘to state definite facts, with time 
and place.’ . . . I have not come in con- 
tact with a bootlegger. I am not familiar 
with their practices.” 

The Senator was able and willing, how- 
ever, to repeat “what is common knowl- 
edge.’ He read into the record a Chicago 
Tribune story of last year about Wash- 
ington’s “happy, happy drinkers” and 
free-flowing ‘“‘joy-water.”” He read the 
officially reported adventures of four Pro- 
hibition agents at the Carlton Club one 
January night two years ago. The agents 
said they stayed in the club, which has 
not yet been raided, from 11 p. m. to 
2:35 a.m. “People do not usually remain 
up until 3 and 3:30 in the morning danc- 
ing at these clubs,’ deduced Senator 
Howell, “unless they are animated by 
something more than natural animal 
spirits.” Moreover, the agents saw liquor, 
bought liquor, drank liquor. One of the 
agents was subsequently approached by 
the manager of the Wardman Park Hotel 
(affliated with the Carlton Club), who 
protested that high Dry officials were his 
good friends, including Brig.-Gen. Lincoln 
Clark Andrews, then Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury in charge of Prohibition. 

At this point Senator Howell’s revela- 
tions were interrupted and the bright torch 
of Prohibition passed into the rugged hand 
of Iowa’s Smith Wildman Brookhart. 
Utah’s lank Smoot was on the point of 
defending the Prohibition corps when 
Senator Brookhart suddenly interjected: 
“IT should like to ask the Senator from 
Utah if he ever saw any signs of boot- 
leggers around any Wall Street conven- 
tions at any of the hotels here in Wash- 
ington. 

Senator Smoot looked blank. 
does the Senator mean?” 

Brookhart: “... Dinners given by 
Wall Street gentlemen for the purpose of 
greeting newly elected Senators.” 

Smoot: “I will say to the Senator I 
have not. . . . I will ask the Senator to 
what place he refers.” 

Senator Brookhart proceeded to de- 
scribe a dinner at the Willard Hotel given 
by one Walter J. Fahey, Manhattan 
broker, in 1927. 

Smoot: I was not there. 

Brookhart: Oh yes, the Serator was 
there. 

Smoot: I do not recall it. 

Brookhart: I saw the Senator there. 
... The flasks, as I remember, were 
under the table and all one had to do was 
to reach down and get his flask and put 
it in his hip pocket. The Senator did not 
do that, I know. He told me he did not. 
_Smoot: I cannot call to mind the occa- 
. ee 

Thus were illustrated on the Senate floor 
two predominant Dry attitudes toward 
Prohibition: the Dry who considers it his 
duty to tell all he sees; the Dry whose 
social sensibility keeps him silent. Senator 


“What 





Brookhart was variously hailed through- 
out the land as one who (although two 
years late) had done a civic service, or 
as one who had accepted hospitality and 
then flouted its rules. Senator Smoot, sim- 
ilarly, was viewed either as a dry-voting 
hypocrite who had kept mum, or as a 
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District ATTORNEY ROVER 


No more crusades? 


gentleman who had not gone out of his 
way to impose his public character on a 
private party he ‘“‘cannot call to mind.” 

The Smoot attitude seemed to many 
an observer to coincide remarkably with 
President Hoover’s. Only the President’s 
bitterest critics credit him with having 
been simple-minded or stubborn enough 
not to realize that Washington, with wet 
Maryland adjacent and the broad Potomac 
handy, is one of the easiest places in the 
U. S. to buy liquor. And only the fanati- 
cally Dry have failed to appreciate the 
sense of the Hoover policy on Prohibi- 
tion, sharply announced soon after In- 
auguration (True, March 11). The gist 
of that policy was: “No more crusades.” 

Responsible for Prohibition prosecu- 
tions in the District of Columbia is Dis- 
trict Attorney Leo A. Rover. Part of the 
Btookhart outburst was an offer to tell 
Mr. Rover, before a grand jury, all that 
Senator Brookhart knows or has heard 
about Wet Washington. Mr. Rover called 
at the Prohibition Bureau to see if there 
was sufficient evidence to warrant grand 
jury procedure. Mr. Rover said he would 
be “very glad” to have Senator Brook- 
hart testify, but with everyone bearing in 
mind the motto “No more crusades,” it 
seemed certain no great amount of evi- 
dence would be found, that any steps 
toward making Washington the “model” 
promised by President Hoover, would be 
quietly taken. 

Responsible for the collection of liquor 
evidence in the District are Proctor L. 
Dougherty, District Commissioner, and 
William Delanford, deputy Prohibition 
Adininistrator under Federal Commis- 
sioner James M. Doran. 





Draft Man 

Last week, seven lucky Senators found 
themselves face to face with the president 
of one of the largest corporations in the 
U. S. The Senators were lucky because 
they had the great industrialist before 
them as a witness in his own behalf. He 
had resigned (for as long as necessary) 
from the $100,000-per-year presidency of 
International Harvester Co. ($350,000,- 
000) to accept President Hoover’s ap- 
pointment as $12,000-per-year chairman 
of the Federal Farm Board. The Senators 
had the power to question him closely in 
deciding whether he was fit for the job. 
It was the chance of a session if not of a 
Senatorial term for such friends-of-the- 
farmer as Montana’s Wheeler, North Da- 
kota’s Frazier, South Dakota’s Norbeck, 
Iowa’s Brookhart, South Carolina’s Smith, 
Caraway of Arkansas, Heflin of Alabama. 
Senator McNary of Oregon, chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture, sat back 
and let his colleagues have their fun. Many 
a witness might have been dismayed. But 
Alexander H. Legge was not dismayed. 

They asked him why the Federal Farm 
Board had been so slow in extending to 
farmers the $500,000,000 credit at its dis- 
posal. Chairman Legge replied: “It took 
Congress eight years to pass farm legisla- 
tion. The Board should be given a little 
more than two months to accomplish what 
is expected of it.” 

They asked him if it were true that the 
Board’s credit was being extended only in 
cases where loans were otherwise unavail- 
able; they said Congress had intended 
something quite different. He replied: ‘I 
have read the bill about 20 times and I 
don’t understand yet. If anyone of you 
understand, you are better men than I am.” 

They asked him if he thought he was the 
whole Board. Said he: “We haven’t had 
a divided vote in the Board. I can, there- 
fore, reasonably be held responsible. . . . 
You have the right fellow here and if it 
has been wrong you can crucify me.” 

They asked him about a raisin-growers’ 
association which had received a loan, 
sending the price of one raisin company’s 
bonds up some 30 points. He explained 
those bonds were held by the public; that 
the company’s valuable trade-name (‘‘Sun- 
Maid”) had been saved from foreclosure 
sale. 

They asked him about International 
Harvester stock and his holdings in it. He 
showed that the stock had lately (while 
he was running the company) ranged up- 
wards from $224.25 to $394.25 per share. 
When it was split 4 for 1, it reached $142 
per share. His holdings, he said, are now 
worth about one million dollars, a fraction 
of 1% of the capitalization. 

Why had not wheat prices been stabil- 
ized? Chairman Legge explained that the 
Farmers’ National Grain Marketing Corp. 
had been formulated within nine days of 
the Board’s birth; that expensive storage 
facilities were lacking to stabilize wheat 
this year. 

And so on and on. The Senators had 
small hope and no great intention of block- 
ing Mr. Legge’s confirmation, but they en- 
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joyed their inquisition. That he enjoyed 
it too he showed when all their questions 
were done, by quietly asking permission 
to make a statement. Surprised, the Sen- 
ators agreed. Cheerfully, Mr. Legge de- 
clared: 

“. . I was not a seeker for the job. I 
was drafted for it. You can’t hurt my 
feelings any by sending me home... . 

“I don’t believe the American farmer 
wants charity or a handout. If we were 
to distribute the money at our disposal 
equally among all the farmers of the 
country it would amount to only a few dol- 
lars each and would be all gone in a little 
while. 

“We are trying to handle this money 
with a reasonable measure of safety. As 
long as I am a member of the board that 
will be my purpose. I do not want to be 
confirmed under any impression that any 
other policy will be followed.” 

While the Senators continued pondering 
Chairman Legge and similarly “hazing” his 
colleagues, the Farm Board took a few 
more steps: 

Cotton. To the Georgia Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Co-operative Association was voted 
a loan of $750,000. 

Wool. To wool-growers, the Board an- 
nounced it would meet in Chicago on Oct. 
4 to organize a national wool-marketing 
association, 

Wheat. To the wheat-marketing asso- 
ciations engaged in organizing the National 
Farm Grain Growers Association, the 
Board expressed hope that they would 
hurry up, present a final plan for the Board 
to approve. 


CORRUPTION 


Fall Trips 


Albert Bacon Fall made his first great ex- 
pedition in the world when, aged to, he 
accompanied his parents from Frankfort, 
Ky., his birthplace (1861), to Nashville, 
Tenn. 

In 1883 he made a trip back to Texas, 
to marry Emma Garland Morgan. A few 
years later he rode in the first Mexican 
Central train from Mexico City to El Paso, 
whence he went to New Mexico. 

In 1898 he went with Company H, 1st 
Territorial Volunteer Infantry, to fight in 
the Spanish War. 

In 1912, he made a splendid trip to 
Washington. He was one of New Mexico’s 
first two Senators. 

In 1921, he made his greatest trip of all 
—to Washington to become President 
Harding’s Secretary of the Interior. 

Two years later, Albert Bacon Fall made 
a sad trip, back to Three Rivers, N. Mex., 
resigned, suspect, disgraced. People were 
saying he had accepted presents from oil 
men in return for giving them rich leases 
and contracts on Government reserves. 

While criminal and civil actions were be- 
ing prepared, Fall took a trip abroad with 
Oilman Harry Ford Sinclair (who paid his 
expenses). If they had stayed abroad, as 
two other characters in the Oil Scandals 
did, Fall would have been spared further 
sad trips between the Southwest and Wash- 
ington to his trials. 


Last week began another of those trips. 
Cleared of conspiring with Oilman Edward 
L. Doheny to defraud the U. S., Fall has 


yet to be cleared of taking a $100,000 bribe 


ALBERT BACON FALL 
. Sadly from the Southwest. 


from Doheny.* With his 68th birthday 
only seven weeks off, with a physician be- 
side him to watch over his infirmities, Fall 
boarded a train at El Paso. Entraining 
at Los Angeles to testify at the trial was 
Alleged-Briber Doheny, himself an aging 
man but no longer under indictment. 


CRIME 
Oldest Industry 


Boston offers a lucrative field for the 
business of vice. Competition is keen. 
Thriving “places of business” crowd one 
another in Boston’s South End. Philadel- 
phia and New York rings vie with local 
operatives for the Boston trade. But last 
week the Boston vice industry suffered a 
slump. Federal agents descended on 
South End “houses.” The hostesses, fore- 
warned, had fled. Only two women were 
taken in: Rose (“Rosie Big Lips”) Restant 
and Pauline (‘Queen Polly”) Levine. 

This sudden cessation of business activ- 
ity was caused by a Federal investigation. 
Several weeks ago Samuel Reinstein, New 
York white slave racketeer, was murdered 
in Boston by a rival gang. A U. S. attor- 
ney, investigating the killing, disclosed 
that 50 murders in Massachusetts and 
neighboring states had been traced to 
white slave rings operating unmolested in 
Boston. Raids on the South End district 
were begun, primarily to trace the Rein- 
stein killers. 

*Fall has also to be cleared of conspiring with 
Sinclair to defraud the U. S. It was with Sinclair 
that Fall last went on trial, two years ago, 
when Sinclair shadowed the jury and a mistrial 
was declared. When that case was retried in the 
spring of 1928, Fall was too ill to be a co- 
defendant. Sinclair was acquitted (Time, April 
30, 1928). 


CATASTROPHE 
Huge Whim 


A Kansas cyclone is a conventional, 
straightforward sort of catastrophe which 
comes, blows, goes. More whimsical is a 
Florida hurricane. Last week residents of 
Florida’s east coast, warned of a hurricane 
offshore, lashed their awnings, took down 
their swinging signs, boarded up their show 
windows, brought home emergency rations, 
crowded into the supposedly safer south- 
east rooms of their houses, waited. Still 
the hurricane dallied among the Bahamas. 

For four days Floridans waited thus. 
Finally a 60-mile gale, offshoot of the 
loitering hurricane, whooshed down on 
Miami. Telephone and electric lines were 
blown down, otherwise there was little 
damage. Floridans began to call the hur- 
ricane a second-rater, when from Nassau, 
capital of the Bahamas, came delayed re- 
ports: Most destructive hurricane in Ba- 
hamian history. . . . Wracked Nassau for 
two days... . Velocity of gusts 180 
miles. . . . Eight known dead. . . . Enor- 
mous destruction of property and shipping. 
... Only a few ships afloat. ... No 
building escaped injury. ... Sea _ wall 
broken, city flooded. 

Residents of Florida, of the Florida 
Keys, of Cuba, gulped. The progress of 
the city-swasher was unpredictable, they 
could only wait. 

The vagrant hurricane at length skirted 
the southern tip of Florida, blew down 
grapefruit trees, electric lines, a few build- 
ings. Three Floridans were electrocuted 
by downed wires. Then it veered north- 
west. While relieved Miamians took down 
their barricades, cowering residents of 
Pensacola and Mobile frantically prepared 
for the worst. 


POLITICAL NOTE 
Chicagology 


Incorruptible and unbiased are the 
methods of Science. Less incorruptible, 
less unbiased are U. S. politics. For 
months a Chicago University professor has 
been investigating U. S. politics by sober 
scientific methods. Last week he pub- 
lished a voluminous report,* in which he 
confirmed much unscientific observation. 
He observed that the “ablest minds of the 
community” refused to become embroiled 
in politics, that competent public servants 
were all too often displaced by Stentorian, 
spread-eagle politicians. 

His methods, however, were unique. He 
psychoanalyzed Chicago politics by the 
“word association” test. Specimen Chi- 
cagoans, from steer-stabbers to brokers, 
were told to blurt out their immediate re- 
actions to the examiner’s key words. 
“Alderman” suggested the professor. 
“Grafter,” quickly replied one citizen. 
Another said “crook.” Another said “big 
cheese,” another, “bay window.” “City 
hall,” posed the professor. “Politics .. . 
graft . . . corruption,” came the spon- 
taneous reactions. 


*The Prestige Value of Public Employment— 
Professor Leonard White—University of Chicago 
Press. 
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THE FAR-FLUNG PARTS OF AN ORGANIZATION, ITS DEALERS AND ITS CUSTOMERS, ARE BROUGHT AS CLOSE AS INSTANT SPEECH 


Great strides in invention, 
great expenditures 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph C ‘ompany 


Business, using the telephone, elim- 
inates space and time. The far-flung 
parts of an organization with its 
dealers and customers are brought to- 


gether by instant speech. The home, like 


the office, reaches out over an ever-wid- 
ening circle of neighbors. 

The telephone is tireless and quick. It 
runs errands near and far, transacts busi- 
ness, keeps friendships alive. Telephones 
throughout the house save time and 
fatigue. They bring the comforts and 
conveniences of the office to the women 
in the home. 


Keeping ahead of the new develop- 

ments in American life calls for 

great strides in inventions, great 
expenditures in money. 

The Bell System’s outlay this year for 
new plant and service improvements is 
more than 550 million dollars. This is 
one and one-half times the cost of the 
Panama Canal. 

This program is part of the telephone 
ideal that anyone, anywhere, shall be 
able to talk quickly and at reasonable 
cost with anyone, anywhere else. There 
is no standing still in the Bell System. 





The blade is stropped in its case 
before shaving. honed in its case 
when necessary 


Simplicity itself — just the blade 
of finest Sheffield steel and handle 


“(yin the orchestra strumming and surrounded by a galaxy of 
beautifully gowned women, mere man has to depend on his 


personality, and a perfect shave, to a him through. 


It is then that he will appreciate the clean, smooth, non-irritating 
shaves that a Rolls Razor will give him — and, best of all, there is 
no last-minute rush to try and find a blade that even then may only 
scrape and hoe the stubble off, leaving the face irritated and unsightly. 

The one blade of a Rolls Razor is always ready and anxiously 
waiting to fulfill its mission perfectly. 

This one blade of finest Sheffield steel is of the old straight type, 
and hollow ground. Stropped and honed in its case, this finely 
tempered blade, “oF ever keen, shaves flat to the face, not at right 
angles. It cuts the hairs—does not hoe them out. Properly handled 
it will give a lifetime of perfect shaves. : 

The first cost of a Rolls Razor may be slightly higher—but how 
many blades do you purchase every year? 

Ask your dealer to explain the Rolls Razor way, and your shaving 
worries will be over forever. 


ROLLS RAZOR 


The ONE BLADE Safety 


An English Importation 


Imperial No.1 Silver Plate . . . . . $15.00 
Imperial No.2 Nickel Plate . . . . . $10.00 
DeLuxe Sets and Travel Kits priced up to $32.50 
We recommend Imperial Rolls Shaving Soap in hy- : 


gienic,indestructible bowl for a superior shave. Priced 
at $1.50. Or Rolls Shaving Cream. Priced at 75c. 


For sale at the better shops throughout the world. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send his name with check or money-order and 
we will fill your order, postpaid, promptly. 


Descriptive Folder Sent on Request 


LEE & SCHIFFER, Inc. U. S. Distributors 
Dept. T-11 East 44th St., New York City 
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RELIGION 


Sunday School Bible 


When the patriarch Abraham was 99 


| years old the Lord told him that his wife, 


Sarah, would be the mother of nations and 
of kings of people. Hearing this, the patri- 


arch fell upon his face, roared in laughter 


shouting: “Shall a child be born to him 
that is an hundred years old? And shall 
Sarah, that is ninety years old, bear?” 


Last week the National Sunday School 
Union of Great Britain printed a Bible 
which gave what the Lord told Abraham 
but carefully omitted the aged man’s mer- 
riment and doubt. Both old and New 
Testament had been carefully revised and 
expurgated of all things that might bring 
evil thoughts to the young. 

Many a modern parent is beset by the 
problem of the daily newspaper. The par- 
ent cannot re-edit the newspaper—he must 
prohibit it for his children, im toto if at all. 
But classic literature can be edited—al- 
though as to how it shall be edited par- 
ents violently disagree. Discussion now 
turns chiefly on the following examples of 
Sunday School editing: 

@ When Joseph was 17 he was brought 
from Canaan into Egypt, sold to Potiphar, 
a captain of the guard. In the house of 
Potiphar he was well favored and soon 
made overseer. Then, during the warm, 


| dry days when Potiphar was with his 


troops, his wife desired the lusty young 
slave that had come from the north, said 
to him, “Lie with me.” When he refused 
and fled from the house, leaving his cloak 
in her hands, Potiphar’s wife cried out 
that she had been attacked, caused Joseph 
to be jailed. 

Such is the story the Bible tells with 
artistic realism. Carefully the National 
Sunday School Union substituted “tempted 
him to do evil” rather than give the exact 
words of the wife of Potiphar. Question: 
Does the substitution help? 

@ An epic tale of a lonely girl working in 
dusty grainfields is the story of Ruth. One 
of the most dramatic and colorful scenes 
in all literature is the description of her 
entering the threshing room at night, 
creeping to where the mighty farmer Boaz 
lay drunken on a pile of corn, softly 
snuggling herself to sleep at his feet. Ques- 
tion: Would a child suspect evil? 

@ Solomon’s Song of Songs was deleted in 
entirety. (It contains the line Many 


| waters cannot quench love—see Theatre 


p. 40). Concerning this deletion there is 
little debate. 

@ “The Sword devoureth one as well as 
another.” Hardened and harsh was King 
David when he spoke these words to the 


messenger who told him that Uriah, hus- 


band of Bath-sheba, had been slain as 


| planned. But from the new Bible is miss- 


ing the whole chapter that describes the 
unhappy King’s brief interlude of passion 
with Bath-sheba that lush spring when he 
tarried in Jerusalem although it was “the 
time when Kings go forth to battle.” 


| Without this tale is lost one of the most 
| important psychological links in the evo- 


lution of David from the young idealist 


| who befriended Jonathan into the almost 


fanatical writer of the imprecatory psalms 


| —all of which are omitted. Question: Is 
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cAmong those who 

have been presented with the 
Croix de Guerre 

for American Achievement 
GEN. LINCOLN C. ANDREWS 
ADMIRAL W.S. BENSON 
MR. E. G. BURKAM 
HON. OSCAR E. CARLSTROM 
HON. C. M. CHAMBERS 
HON. JAMES M. COX 
HON. JOHN W. DAVIS 
HON. RICHARD P. ERNST 
HON. W. J. FIELDS 
MR. CLAUDE H. FOSTER 








we 


an a eeccie  e 


MR. J.B. GRAHAM 

JUSTICE SAMUEL J. HARRIS 
HON. W. B. HARRISON 

MR. EDGAR WATSON HOWE 
COL. CHAS. A. LINDBERGH 
JUDGE J. WILLIS MARTIN 
HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 
MR. GRAHAM McNAMEE 

MR. VINCENT M. MILES 


MR. C. W. NASH 





GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING 
MR. FRANK A. SEIBERLING 
DEAN HERMAN SCHNEIDER 


MR. CHAS. FULLER STODDARD 





lor business 
heroes too... 


The Croix de Guerre for American Achievement 


X 


A an executive, you know the value 
of an award for faithful service. 
How it quickens in every man that 
urge to give his best to the job! 


Even ordinary awards serve their 
purpose to some extent. They stimu- 
late ambition, effort, and loyalty 
throughout the organization. 


But how much more effective is a 
publicly recognized award! 

One that is widely known and 
readily identified for what it is—as 
a government decoration is known. 

Today, for the first time in Amer- 
ica, there is such an award—the 
Gruen Pentagon Watch. 

A timepiece so frequently presented 
by individuals, groups, and business 
ae to honor successful men, that it 

has been justly called ‘‘The Croix de 
Guerre for American Achievement.”’ 

An award recognized everywhere, 
by its beautiful patented shape, as an 
emblem of merit! At the same time, 
fine watch—traditional gift to men. 
A watch of unique beauty, of excep- 
tional timekeeping qualities. 


What more fitting and logical 


presentation to your men of notable 
achievement? What more profitable 


PRECISION 


Trade Mark Reg 
Every Pentagon carries this Gruen 
pledge mark, placed only upon watches 
of finer quality, accuracy and finish 
Made only in the Precision workshop 


This emblem is displayed only 
by jewelers of high business 


character, qualified memoers 


of the Gruen Guild 


investment in organization loyalty? 


You will be interested to know 
more about ‘‘The Croix de Guerre for 
American Achievement,’’ and how it 
offers the first really new and practi- 
cal plan for honoring business heroes. 


Your Gruen jeweler can show you 
this Pentagon aa both in the 
VeriThin and Ultra-VeriThin models. 

We will gladly send you his name 
and address together with industrial 
presentation plans including special in- 
scription. Just mail the coupon below. 


GRUEN WaTcH MAKERS GUILD 
Time Hitt, CiINcinNATI, U.S. A. 
Branches in various parts of the world 


Engaged in the art of making fine 
watches for more than half a century 


Gruen Watcu Makers GuILp, 
Trme Hitt, Cincinnati, Oun10. 
Please send me details of Industrial Presenta- 
tion for the Gruen Pentagon Watch, also name 
and address of the Gruen jeweler nearest me. 
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office windows of steel 


fenestra 


| 


Detroit Steel Products Company, 


3111 Griffin Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me your new free catalog of 


Fenestra Office Windows 











MEDICOCHIRURGICAL 


San Antonio’s architect, Henry T. 
Phelps, has designed a medical building 
which gives that Texas city a downtown 
hospital, clinics, professional offices and a 
garage all under one roof. 


Homocentric. First comes the garage, 
on 7 floors; next the offices, on 10 levels; 
finally the hospital, on top 3 stories: 
complete facilities for transportation, 
general business, professional service. 


SAN ANTONIO’S MEDICAL BUILDING 


. . « Complete facilities under ane roof 


Vitalic. Architect Phelps used Fenes- 
tra Office Windows of steel. Principal 
reasons: these windows provide the 
maximum of two vital elements, sun/ight 
and fresh air; never warp, stick or rattle— 
always open and close easily; reduce 
maintenance costs—every square inch of 
glass, outside and inside, is quickly, 
safely cleaned from within the room; 
provide fire protection; add _ beauty 
through fine hardware appointments; 
cost as little as ordinary windows. 


Neoteric. In every section of the 


nation, monumental new structures— 


| office and commercial buildings, schools, 


etc.—exhibit, demonstrate the modern- 


day beauty, efficiency of Fenestra Office 


| Windows. 


Diagnostic. Informative literature 
will be mailed to those interested in 
analyzing modern improvements in win- 
dows for business, educational, institu- 


tional buildings. Use coupon, opposite. 

















it well to let the child think of David as 
always good? 

@ Two of the most famed judicial stories 
in history are entirely deleted. There is 
no mention of Solomon deciding to which 
of the two harlots belongs the baby they 
both claimed. There is no mention of the 
woman taken in adultery to whose accusers 
Jesus said, “He that is without sin among 
you, let him cast the first stone.” 

At some point, of course, the youth must 
learn these stories—otherwise he becomes 
an ignorant boor. But the question is: 
When shall the child or youth learn them. 
And that, of course, is the whole question 
which revolves around the Tree of 
Knowledge. 

ane” Serene 
Pope’s Triumph 

After receiving as a gift from one Mrs. 

May Lyons a Mosaic of himself, made 


in the Vatican Museum, Patrick Joseph 
Cardinal Hayes of Manhattan last week 
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Pore Pius XI 
All could agree on a murdered king. 


wrote letters to the pastors of his arch- 
diocese, instructing them to dedicate 
October “to the supreme shepherd, Pius 
XI, in honor of the soth anniversary of his 
holy priesthood,’ and to collect Peter- 
pence October 13. 

Referring to the present Pope’s mas- 
terly diplomacy, as especially shown in 
settling the Vatican question (TIME, 
June 17), the Cardinal wrote: “Our 
Catholic hearts were filled with joy and 
our souls profoundly touched with inde- 
scribable emotion when we realized that 
the serene, impressive, apostolic, illumi- 
nating figure of our beloved Holy Father 
passed beyond the portals of St. Peter’s, 
out under the blue dome of heaven, bear- 
ing Christ himself in the Holy Eucharist. 
Verified, surely, was the ancient truth: 
‘Where Peter is, there is the Church; 
where the Church is, there is Christ. This 
is our spiritual ‘Inheritance that cannot 
fade.’ (I Peter 1, 4).” 

However pleasing to the Pope was 
news of this celebration, last week he 
accomplished something that must have 
been even more gratifying to him. Seiz- 
ing the most propitious moment possible, 
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**A road across the wilderness .. . it is the steel 
backbone today of tremendous endeavor. Smelters 
are rising, waterpower is being harnessed, millions 
are pouring into the country.” 

Sir Henry W. TuornTon, 


CHAIRMAN AND PRresIDENT, 
Canapian Nationar Raiways. 


= Canada stretches the largest railway in 
America—the steel backbone, the nerve and sinew, 
of a great Dominion. With over 23,000 miles of tracks, a 
chain of hotels, steamships, a telegraph system, radio 
stations, an express service, it joins the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and the Great Lakes to the shores of Hudson Bay. 
It links the spreading cities of older Canada to golden 
prairies, to rugged Rockies, to mining camp and smelter, 


CANADIAN 


CINCINNATI DULUTH 
49 E, Fourth St. 430 W. Superior St. 


BOSTON 


MINNEAPOLIS 
518 Second Ave. So. 


and roaring water power along the raw edges of civiliza- 
tion where new wealth awaits. Canadian National is 
alive with the enterprise and purpose of its country. It 
does not hesitate to scrap the old to win something 
better. It as scrapped, at one stage of its history, seven 
solid miles of locomotives to make room for new and 
more powerful ones. It has put a whole town on flat 
cars and rebuilt it twenty miles away to make a better 
terminus. Ic has permitted nothing to block the un- 
ceasing urge to new achievement. 


Canadian National is your open door to Canada. It 
gives you the luxury of its hotels and vacation resorts, 
takes you where the game fish leap, meets every need 
of travel or accommodation. 


NATIONAL 


PHILADELPHIA 
1422 Chestnut St. 


PORTLAND, ORE, 
302 Yamhill St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
689 Market St. 


BUFFALO CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS SEATTLE 
420 Main St. 925 Euclid Ave. 705 Walnut St. ‘ 355 Fifth Ave. 314 No. Broadway 1329 Fourth Avenue 
CHICAGO DETROIT LOS ANGELES NEW YORK PORTLAND, MF. ST. PAUL WASHINGTON, D.C. 
4S. Michigan Ave. 1523 Washington Blvd. 607 So. Grand Ave. 505 Fifth Ave. Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 83 East Fifth Street 901—15th St., N. Ws 
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Gothic Model, a 
popular style 
for the mantel. 

Walnut case 12 
inches high, sil- 
vered dial 5% 
inches in diame- 


ter, 


TIME_. by Electricity. ; 
THE NEW WAY 


Plug in a Hammond Clock into any Light Socket 
... Set the Hands... Flip the Starter and Elec- 
tricity Keeps the Hands in Exact Step with 
Observatory Time ... No Springs—No Winding .. . 


The Hammond Electric Clock is like the old-style spring clock in 
appearance only.There is no clock work inside. The hands are simply 
moved by timed electric impulses(mete red cycles)whichcome to your 


Use 
coupon 
to receive 
this free 
booklet. 




















29.50. 





home on the electric light wires. That is why the time is exact. 


The accuracy that cloc kmakers have endeavored to attain is now 


accomplished by this new electric method. 


You pay no premium to enjoy this new convenience of exact time 
from the light socket. Prices range from $9.75 to $32.50. Appropriate 
models for every room in the home; also for the store,ofliceand factory. 

The booklet tells how and why the electric way is the new way to 


tell time. Clip the coupon. 
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The Ravenswood,7 The Cambridge, for the mantel—21 


in. high, 3'¢ in. diz al, in. long, 5'% in. silvered dial. Hand 


bakelite case ...a carved be a ring. A DeLuxe model 
beautif a clock and of course a_ perfect timekeeper 
—$9. —$32.50 


The JuniorWall, for 

the kitchen. Choice 

of five beautiful 

colors. 5! » dial 
4.5) 
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ALL-ELECTRIC CLOCKS 


HAMMOND CLOCK COMPANY, 


4117 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send booklet. 
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he completely healed the breach between 
Czechoslovakia and the Catholic Church. 

The origins of this rift were in 1925 
when the Czechs, three fourths of whom 
are Catholics, celebrated as a national 
holiday the anniversary of the martyrdom 
of John Hus five centuries ago. Since 
Heretic Hus had been burned for intimat- 
ing that the anti-Christ could be found 
at Rome, the papacy was quick to express 
its resentment over this holiday and 
withdrew the Papal Nuncio from the 
Prague for almost a year. 

Last week at Prague the Papal Nuncio 
gave to President Thomas Garrigue Mas- 
aryk the Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Sacred Tomb. Knowing this cross had 
hitherto been given only to Catholic sov- 
ereigns, the Czechs realized the Pope 
wished the breach completely healed. Es- 
pecially joyful were they because of the 
fact that the Pope made this reconcilia- 
tion in the midst of the celebration of the 
roooth anniversary of St. Wenceslas, pa- 
tron of Czechoslovakia and famed in 
Bohemian legends. . While the festival 
over “Good King Wenceslas” has been 
in progress since May, last week was a 
most appropriate time for the Pope’s 
presentation, since on the following day 
was opened the restored Church of St. 
Vitus, supposedly begun by St. Wences- 
las and the place to which his body was 
brought a few years after he was mur- 
dered at the age of 20 by his brother, 
Boleslav the Cruel. 
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Act of God? 


Is motherhood an act of God? This 
question, involving all the profundities of 
metaphysics, faith and physiology might 
well give pause to anyone, however 
learned. The answer YES would surely 
affront countless atheists, agnostics. The 
answer NO would just as surely anger 
multitudes of the pious. Yet several men 
were actually confronted with this ques- 
tion last week and expected to make a 
public reply. 

Actress Helen Hayes, wife of Play- 
wright Charles MacArthur, lately with- 
drew from the play Coquette, then on the 
road, saying: “I am going to have a 
baby” (Time, Sept. 16). Producer Jed 
Harris ordered the play closed without 
notice. Five members of the cast at once 
demanded extra salary, said that Mr. Har- 
ris had violated the rules of Actors’ Equity 
Association. 

The question depended on the Equity 
contract clause stating: ‘The manage- 
ment is not responsible for fire, strikes, 
or an act of God.” Mr. Harris declared 
the expected MacArthur baby was cer- 
tainly “an act of God.” The protesting 
actors said it was no such thing. 

Equity arbitrators then met, discussed 
God and his acts. Appalled by the cosmic 
dimensions of their dilemma, they ad- 
journed, wordless. But at their meeting 
last week they were so fortunate as to 
find a way out. They announced that 
Mr. Harris owed his actors two weeks’ 
salary. Their reason: Nothing in the 
contracts prevented him from employing a 
substitute for Actress Hayes. 


Erratum 

Rosh ha-Shanah, Jewish holiday listed 
in Trme Table (p. 80), does not begin 
until sunset on Friday Oct. 4. 
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Send coupon to- 
day for California, 
Death Valley or 
Hawaii booklets 
which fully de- 
scribe these win- 
ter playgrounds 
and the Overland 
Route’s famous 
fleet of fine trains. 
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LIMITED 


A DELUXE TRAIN 
NO EXTRA FARE 


Aboard the Los Angeles Limited, travelling be- 
comes a luxurious diversion—63 hours of restful 
adventure. 


Train features—Observation club car, dining cars 
serving the finest of meals, Pullmans, modern to 
the moment, barber, valet, bath, maid, manicure. 


The route — marvelously smooth through the 
West’s most magnificent scenery. These are the 
factors that have made this train famous the 
world over. 


Make your next journey to California on the Los 
Angeles Limited. We predict that you too will be- 
come one of its ardent admirers. Leaves Chicago 


8:10 P. M. 


Eight Other Fine Trains to California - 
from Chicago and St. Louis 


Including the new 58 hour extra fare Overland Limited, 
finest and fastest train between Chicago and San Francisco; 
63 hour all-Pullman San Francisco Limited; Gold Coast 
Limited; Continental Limited; Pacific Limited; Pacific 
Coast Limited. 





Cc. J. Collins, General Passenger Agent, Dept. 365 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 


Please send me complete information and booklets on California 0 Hawaii O 
Death Valley —( famous California winter resort) 0 





Unton Pacifi 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


/ 
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You are Paying for a Packard 
Why not Own One ? 


The important thing to consider in 
purchasing a car is the cost of owning 
—not the cost of buying. 


Operation and maintenance costs are 
not less because first cost is less. Even 
if first cost is twice as much, final cost 


is no greater if the car is driven 
twice as long. Analyze ownership 
costs in the light of these facts and 
you will find that you can enjoy 
the luxury of Packard transportation 
—at no greater expense than for 
cars priced down to half as much. 


PHILADELPHIA RECORDS PROVE IT 


Gasoline, oil and tire costs as between a 
Packard Standard Eight and any other car 
down to half its price are substantially the 
same throughout the entire country. 


It costs no more to garage the Packard 
and but little more for license and insur- 
ance. Upkeep and repairs for the Packard 
are usually less because of quality manu- 
facture and the protection of built-in pre- 
cision by centralized “instant” chassis 
lubrication. 


The somewhat higher first cost of the 
Packard Standard Eight over ordinary cars 
is completely offset by the fact that Packard 
cars are built to provide and do provide 
many extra thousands of miles of luxur- 
ious and trouble-free transportation. 


Even in Philadelphia, for example, where 
there are many of great wealth who can 
afford to buy cars frequently, the average 
life of Packard cars turned in to Packard 
dealers is half again longer than that of 
the lower priced cars turned in. 


Philadelphia owners are proving that 
their Packard transportation is no more 
expensive than that afforded by cars of 
less prestige. 


More and more Philadelphia motorists 
are discovering that Packard ownership 
involves no higher costs. Three out of 
every five purchasers of Packard Standard 
Eights in Philadelphia give up other 
makes of cars to join the ranks of Packard 
owners. 


And once in the Packard family, they usu- 
ally remain, for Philadelphia records show 
that only 7 out of every 100 Packard own- 
ers ever change to other transportation. 


What is true in Philadelphia is true 
throughout the entire United States. 
Packard owners keep their cars far longer 
secure in the knowledge that Packard 
has never depreciated cars in service by 
frequent and radical changes in the charac- 
teristic beauty of Packard design. 


The Packard dealer in your own city will 
gladly show you with pencil and paper 
how the costs of Packard ownership com- 
pare with your present motoring costs. 


Figure with him and you will find that 
you can enjoy the luxury and distinction of 
Packard transportation at no greater cost. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT - 


° MICHIGAN 


ASK 
THE MAN 
WHO OWNS 

ONE 
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TIME 


FOREIGN NEWS 





INTERNATIONAL 


“Usual Oriental Bargaining” 


An important plank in the British 
Labor Government’s election platform 
was the resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Russia. Negotiations toward 
that end were started between grizzled 
British Foreign Secretary Arthur Hender- 
son and unctuous Soviet Ambassador to 
France Valerian Devgalevsky. Because of 
Britain’s insistence that Russia give 
definite promise to cease Communist 
propaganda in the British Empire before 
ambassadors be appointed, Russian insist- 
ence that her national dignity demanded 
an exchange of ambassadors before dis- 
cussing definite points of agreement, nego- 
tiations were quickly deadlocked (TIME, 
Aug. 5). Russia’s Devgalevsky packed 
his briefcases, went back to France. Said 
Plump “Uncle Arthur’ Henderson: 

“Negotiations with the Soviet Govern- 
ment have started. They have temporarily 
broken down. There will follow the usual 
oriental bargaining.” 

Last week M. Devgalevsky was back in 
London talking busily with “Uncle 
Arthur” Henderson. “Oriental bargain- 
ing” produced two points of definite agree- 
ment: 1) Russia agreed to withdraw all 
Soviet agents at present engaged in com- 
munist propaganda in India; to give no 
further help, directly or indirectly, to 
Indian Communists. 2) Britain agreed 
to the exchange of ambassadors before 
discussing the delicate subject of Russia’s 
pre-War debts. 

There still remains the official approval 
of these steps by the British House of 
Commons against certain Conservative 
opposition. But Foreign Secretary Hen- 
derson & Soviet Ambassador Devgalevsky 
seemed pleased with their week's work. 


An 


Voyage Exploratory 
(See front cover) 

A fog descended upon London and en- 
virons. It was not a “London particular,” 
but sufficient of a fog to make Philip 
Snowden, the Crippled Chancellor, hero 
of the pan-European money-squabble at 
The Hague (Time, Aug. 12 to Sept. 9), 
look more gnome-like than ever as he 
stumped on his canes into No. to Down- 
ing St. for one of the most special Cabinet 
meetings in recent British history. Gnome- 
like also, or like a maimed goodwife from 
the fairy books, looked motherly Margaret 
(“Aunt Maggie”) Bondfield, the Secre- 
tary of Labor, who had to be helped from 
her motor by chauffeur and nurse, having 
broken her ankle on vacation. 

It was the last Cabinet meeting prior 
to the first visit of a British Prime Min- 
ister to the U. S. Everyone in London 
(and many throughout England*) felt the 
moment keenly. People hovered about 
Downing Street. What could properly be 
called the World Press was on tiptoes 
and the telephone. The U. S. Ambassador, 
Charles Gates Dawes, arrived (without 


*The city of Leicester, which Ramsay Mac- 
Donald represented from 1906 until ror8, when 
it rejected him for his pacifism, last week voted 
him freedom-of-the-city. 


pipe, for the spotlight was not on him) 
to say good-bye and make friendly sug- 
gestions. Also came (impossible in a less 
civilized country) the leader of the Oppo- 
sition, Stanley Baldwin, the ousted Con- 
servative chief saying ‘“good-bye-good 
luck” to the installed Labor Chief, for the 
general good it might do England. 

The preoccupied Cabinet discussed 
things which seemed at the moment almost 
as desultory as the day’s fog—the crash 
of certain stocks on ‘Change; Russian 
recognition; Unemployment; the Coal 
Mining situation; Slum Clearance. It 
acquiesced in the appointment of the keen 
little Crippled Chancellor as Acting Prime 
Minister. Also the Cabinet listened to its 
chief’s words of regret about having to 
miss the impending conclave of the Labor 
Party at Brighton.* Finally, of course, 
the Prime Minister explained once more 
why he was going abroad. 

Preparations. Ishbel MacDonald, ro- 
seate daughter and hostess of the Prime 
Minister, was discovered buying apparel 
for the trip. Laborite feelings were reas- 
sured by news that she and her father 
intended to live from three suitcases 
apiece—he trusting to luck for golf clubs 
if they should be usable, she upon diplo- 
matic courtesy for anything her natural 
complexion might not conquer. 

Voyage. As his penultimate word to 
the Daily Herald, Labor’s organ, Prime 
Minister MacDonald said: 

“I go on a voyage of exploration. 

“The greatest contribution which this 
generation can make to history is to estab- 
lish peace among nations and induce them 
to feel a sense of security by political 
agreements carried out by judicial means. 

“The United States and ourselves, hav- 
ing the sarme objects, should proclaim 
them with a united voice... . 

“TI go away to see what can be done.” 

As sailing time drew near it became 
more and more apparent that naval reduc- 
tions, Prohibition treaties and all other 
specific topics were receding in the Prime 
Minister’s mind, that he was setting out 
for a goodwill trip much like Herbert 
Hoover’s tour of Latin America last win- 
ter as President-elect. His final word as 
the boat-train pulled out of crowded 
Waterloo Station was: “I hope to be able 
to do something to narrow the Atlantic.” 

At Southampton he said: “I go... as 
a humble missionary of peace.” 

Article of Faith. The crowd at the 
station sang “Auld Lang Syne.” The 
King-Emperor sent god-speed from San- 
dringham: “. . . [the voyage] is a con- 
tribution to those happy relations between 
two great peoples which must be an article 
of faith among all men of goodwill.” 


*Reports were that the Labor Party’s program 
would be sustained, at least during Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s western visit, by the Liberal (balance- 
of-power) Party, whose Federation prepared last 
week to resolve to “do everything possible to 
facilitate the conduct of public affairs without 
foregoing the right of free and _ reasonable 
criticism.” 

Stanley Baldwin balanced the effect of. his 
Downing Street call by announcing that such 
success as the Labor (he called it ‘‘Socialist’’) 
government was having was due to its adoption 
of Conservative (Baldwin) policies. 


Wider Stage. At Geneva last month, in 
the epic speech of his career, Scot Mac- 
Donald cried: “Some of us—all of us— 
are still too heavily armed.” Now he ex- 
plained in his last message: “I do not 
expect my stay in Washington to lead to 
spectacular developments ... one rea- 
son for this is that the current negotiations 
for naval disarmament have been carried 
so far that they have now to be brought 
to the wider international stage.” The 
next day President Hoover in the U. S. 
received for his approval a copy of Brit- 
ain’s invitation to Japan, Italy and France 
for the much-discussed Five-Power Naval 
Conference at London in January. Presi- 
dent Hoover took occasion to correct the 
British version of his country’s cruiser 
requirements, inserting “285,000 tons” in- 
stead of “315,000 tons,’ an erroneous 
figure which had somehow stuck in Mr. 
MacDonald’s head. 

In Tokyo, the Japanese Cabinet voted 
to accept the invitation before its arrival. 

Paris, ever cautious, waited to make 
sure the MacDonald visit to Washington 
would not result in an English-speaking 
alliance. 

The Party. Daughter Ishbel and her 
bags; Sir Robert Gilbert Vansittart, Prin- 
cipal Private Secretary, and his bags: 
Sydney Baron Arnold, leader of the Labor 
Party in Britain’s upper house, and his 
bags; Rose Rosenberg, the Prime Minis- 
ter’s personal private secretary, and her 
bags; R. L. Craigie, head of the American 
Department of the Foreign Office, and his 
bags; Thomas Jones Esq., Deputy Secre- 
tary to the Cabinet, onetime ironworks 
clerk, teacher, preacher, confidant of 
Prime Ministers since the War, and his 
bags—these with the Prime Minister were 
the Laborite fillings for the imperial suite 
and adjacent rooms on the Cunarder S. S. 
Berengaria, a suite prepared for possible 
use by Kaiser Wilhelm II, when the ship 
was built in 1912 as the /mperator, to be 
flagship of the Hamburg-America Line. 
To cross the ocean in this suite costs some 
$4,025 in the summer season, $2,875 in 
the, winter. Other occupants have been 
the Prince of Wales, Gloria Swanson. 
Sanders A. Wertheim (coal), Samuel R 
Rosoff (subways). 

Departure. The MacDonalds found 
their quarters banked with flowers and 
white (lucky) heather. To two members 
of the family, younger son Malcolm and 
young daughter Sheila, they had _ said 
goodbye in London. The two others,.* 
eldest son Alastair (architect) and young 
daughter Joan, passed the night on board 
while the Berengaria lay at the dock. 

On sailing day, the Prime Minister and 
daughter Ishbel were on deck at 6:30 
a.m., he in brown with white sport 
shoes, she buttoned up in a reindeer jac- 
ket. After breakfast they stood at the rail 
talking down to Alastair and Joan on the 
pier. Ishbel threw some pennies at 
Alastair, which he failed to catch in his 
hat. 

Another sudden fog descended, delaying 
departure for two hours. When the ship 


*Mrs. Margaret Ethel Gladstone MacDonald 
died in tort. 
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did begin moving from the pier, a hand- 
some, whitehaired Negro followed it, 
booming above the chorus of farewells 
something about a “mission for freedom.” 

At Sea. Out of the fogs of the old 
world, toward the far shores of the new, 
sailed the “peace missionary.” Fellow 
passengers were pleased to see him putting 
a life-belt on Ishbel and taking his allotted 
post at lifeboat drill. In the dining saloon 
he did not sit at Captain Sir Arthur Henry 
Rostron’s table but had a commonplace 
table of his own. On deck he read books, 
posed for the news cameras, chatted with 
his cabin-neighbor, Sir Joseph Duveen. 
Ishbel wrote letters for hours at a public 
desk. At Cherbourg, a French airplane 
circled overhead in parting salute. . . . 

Greetings. Never before has a Prime 
Minister of England visited the U. S. and 
never before Friday Oct. 4 will a U. S. 
Secretary of State have stood in waiting 
on Manhattan Island for an emissary 
from His Britannic Majesty. With States- 
man Henry Lewis Stimson of the U. S. 
was to stand British Ambassador Sir Esme 
Howard and entourage. Off to Washing- 
ton the party was to put, after the inevit- 
able reception by the notoriously hospit- 
able officials of Tammany Hall. 

Meeting. Fourteen years ago Herbert 
Clark Hoover, reliever of war suffering, 
was one of the most conspicuous and popu- 
lar figures in London. James Ramsay 
MacDonald, outspoken antagonist of war, 
red-necktied pacifist, was obscure and 
highly unpopular. While Mr. Hoover was 
earning praise and decorations all over 
Europe, Mr. MacDonald was ousted from 
his Lossiemouth Golf Club for conscien- 
tious “slacking,” for Socialism.* Though 
they had mutual friends, they never met. 
Their first meeting was two years ago 
during the Scot’s “sentimental journey” 
(to see his old friend, Miss L. S. W. Per- 
kins of Concord, Mass., before she died). 

Program. In Washington, D. C., the 
program as announced last week speci- 
fied “full: military honors,” despite the 
anti-military nature of the MacDonald 
“exploration.” From the Washington sta- 
tion on, the MacDonald program: 

To the British Embassy, surrounded by 
crack cavalry. Traffic halted in the streets. 

After 14 hrs., a call at the White House, 
during which will be received an invitation 
to spend the weekend. 

Press reception (7 p. m.) at the British 
Embassy. 

Informal dinner at the British Embassy 
(8 p. m.). 

Official calls (Saturday morning) on 
Vice President Curtis, Chief Justice Taft 
and Speaker Longworth at the Capitol. 

Call on Secretary of State Stimson at 
the State Department. 

Luncheon at the British Embassy. 

Then, until Tuesday, to stay at the 
White House. Weather permitting, a 
motor trip to the President’s camp in the 
mountains of Virginia. 

To see Congress (Monday a. m.) in 
session. 

To a State dinner for 90 people, includ- 
ing the entire Cabinet at the White House 
{8 p. m. Monday). 


*He did courageous ambulance work overseas. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Public Performers 

Few British Members of Parliament 
perform in public as entertainingly as nim- 
ble-witted James Henry Thomas, Lord 
Privy Seal, Minister in charge of Britain’s 














© International 
MINISTER ROBERTS 
“Hear! Hear!” Said the printers. 


knottiest problem, Unemployment. Parlia- 
ment’s best contract bridge player, the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Privy Seal is also a notabie 
after-dinner speaker, with a fund of 
Rabelaisian anecdote that is the envy of 
many. Last week, just returned from 
Canada, he spoke long and wittily at the 
40th anniversary banquet of British 
Printers’ Union, and to him listened a 
colleague—Rt. Hon. Frederick Owen Rob- 
erts, Minister of Pensions. When it came 
time for Minister Roberts to match the 
earthy eloquence of the Lord Privy Seal, 
he arose, a somewhat pitiful sight, em- 
barrassed, blushing, twitching at his jacket 
and ruffling his hair. Finally, he collapsed 
beneath the table, then suddenly uprose 
again and in his hand was a fiddle. Upon 
this fiddle he bent his bow and fiddled out 
such tunes as “Loch Lomon” and ‘‘My Old 
Kentucky Home.” So finally the grinning 
printers’ wives became a little teary and 
the printers were “Hear! Hearing” as they 
never hear-heared before. 


Next day the mighty U. S. press was 
busy reminding the public that other 
famed statesmen-fiddlers are Nicholas 
Longworth and Charles Gates Dawes; 
some others even going so far as to men- 
tion Benito Mussolini. 


614% 


Silent for many a week of the Bank of 
England’s discount rate (Time, Aug. 19), 
Governor Montagu Collet Norman last 
week sent a uniformed messenger scurry- 
ing through the bank’s corridors, bearing 
over his head a sign: “BANK RATE 


rps ee 
64%. 


Quick to criticize this move were Eng- 
lish businessmen, struggling to maintain 
the slow revival of British industry, for 
a higher rate means higher credit charges. 
On the other hand London bankers, nerv- 
ous over the long and steady drain of gold 
from England, saw in the bank’s announce- 
ment the only possible way of bolstering 
the gold reserve, down £20,000,000 this 
year and now £17,000.000 below the irre- 
ducible minimum of £150,000,000, set by 
the Cunliffe Currency Commission in 1919. 

Contrary to this belief of the London 
bankers, many a continental and U. S. 
financier expressed the opinion that while 
the high rate of call money persists in 
New York only another rise in the Eng- 
lish rate can halt the drainage of bul- 


lion. 
MALTA 


Baron & Count 

With a bi-lingual title reminiscent of the 
Middle Ages, Gerald, Baron Strickland 
and Conte della Catena has long been 
friend to the Island of Malta. His mother, 
the eminent Maltese Louisa Bonici, bore 
him on the island, and bequeathed to him 
an Italian title to add to that of his English 
sire. When he went to England to be edu- 
cated at Cambridge, Lord Strickland, not 
forgetting his island friends, wrote vitu- 
perative letters to the London Times de- 


© Keystone 
Lorp STRICKLAND 
He guards the Mediterranean for Britain. 


fending their rights. After graduation he 
continued to assist in improving Malta 
conditions. Now he is Head of the Minis- 
try, Minister of Police, virtually monarch 
of Malta. 
Last week Malta inhabitants, embit- 
tered, cluttered streets with anonymous 
pamphlets boldly labeled Perfido Strick- 
land (“Perfidious Strickland”). Suddenly, 
it seemed, the “Prime Minister” had 
turned from friend to foe. For the most 
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part Italian-speaking, individualistic, the 
Maltese have always leaned less toward 
the Britain that owns them than toward 
the Italy that is near them.* The Fascisti 
retaliate with friendship, bitterly realizing 
that possession of Malta gives Britain vir- 
tual command of the Mediterranean. 
Lately, Fascist and Maltese editors have 
been hoarsely agitating for the return of 
Malta to Italy. Last week, over the signa- 
ture of Friend Lord Strickland an order 
was issued which 

1) Forbade circulation of any 
papers or pamphlets containing 
British or anti-Strickland propaganda. 

2) Imposed penalties of three years 
imprisonment “‘on those who help enemies 
of His Majesty in whatever way, or con- 
spire against the Maltese government,” 
with two years imprisonment “for those 
who incite others against the government.” 


GERMANY 


news- 
anti- 


Dedi 

“Hapag” the Germans gaily call that 
steamship line more sedately known 
as Hamburg-Amerikanische-Paketfahrt- 
Aktien-Gesellschaft. 

Last week they brooded over the start- 
ling name of Deutsche Bank and Disconto 
Gesellschaft and, with Teuton unanimity, 
decided to call it Dedi. 

Startling was the name, for it signified 
the merger of two of the famed four ‘“D” 
banks. Dedi becomes the only billion 
dollar bank+ outside of the U. S. and 
Great Britain, controlling, some say, over 
one-third of the deposits of the seven 
biggest banks in Germany. 

To many a U. S. investor this was vital 
news because in 1927 Dillon, Read & Co. 
painted out that the Deutsche Bank is 
closely connected with most of the lead- 
ing German industrial and commercial 
enterprises. Not only did Dillon, Read 
sell $25,000,000 Deutsche Bank notes to 
U. S. investors, but some of the stock of 
this and of the Disconto has been bought 
with U. S. money. 

Investors’ enthusiasm for Dedi was 
not shared by German bank clerks. The 
great Deutsche Bank operates branch 
offices in 174 cities, has 14,000 employes 
on its payroll. There are some 50 
branches of the Disconto Gesellschaft, a 
personnel of 7,000. With the announce- 
ment of the new merger came news that 
nearly half of these branch offices would 
be closed, in the interest of economy, some 
2,000 employes of the two banks dis- 
charged. Dedibank was more thoughtful 
of its bank directors. The complete boards 
of both of the merging banks will sit at 
the meetings of Dedi, a “Parliament of 
Directors” with 109 members will direct 
the efforts of Dedi. 


_*Malta lies 60 miles south of the southern tip 
of Sicily. Plumped directly in the path of trans- 
Mediterranean shipping, it still remains the 
fortress it was when ruled by the Order of the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. 

tResources roughly $1,200,000,000. New 
York’s National City now has, with many 
mergers, some $2,386,000,000, and is one of 
the four U. S. billion dollar banks. 


RUSSIA 
Untalented Warrior 
Despite the enormous influence in all 
branches of the Soviet government which 


tousle-haired Leon Trotsky exercised at 
the height of his power, his official posi- 


TROTSKY’S SUCCESSOR 
He subtly insulted the Poles. 


tion was merely that of Commissar for 
War. Since tousle-haired Trotsky’s ig- 
nominious exile last year (TrmeE, Jan. 30, 
1928), Russia’s Commissars for War have 
been notable for their reticence. By order 
of Soviet Dictator Josef Stalin they have 
been spared all unnecessary publicity. 

Present Soviet Commissar for War is 
quiet, conscientious Klimentiy Voroshilov, 
“a man,” according to famed Correspond- 
ent Alexander Nazarov, “whose modesty 
and lack of excessive talents have been 
definitely appreciated.” Last week untal- 
ented Voroshilov went to Bobruisk on the 
Polish frontier. Snug-buttoned in his 
ankle-length army overcoat, he reviewed 
a cavalry division, congratulated Red 
Army Generals on the successful conclu- 
sion of their annual autumn maneuvers. 

“This year we have really learned the 
art of war,” he shouted from the edge of 
the reviewing stand. “Our achievements 
have been stupendous. One of the great 
differences between our annual maneuvers 
and those of our neighbors is that ours 
takes place midst a friendly working class 
which codperates with our troops.” 

Although many were unable to hear the 
words of untalented Voroshilov for the 
snorting of horses, his remarks were taken 
as a subtle insult to the non-Communist 
Polish army across the frontier. Polish 
farmers whose hayricks and chicken yards 
may be commandeered during maneuvers 
just as in actual war times, regard the 
war games of the Polish army as an un- 
avoidable annual catastrophe. 


Oneday, Twoday 

Having overturned the government, 
good revolutionists dearly love to over- 
turn the calendar. In 1793 French Re- 
publicans, flushed with political success, 
changed the names of all the months from 
the prosaic January, February, March 
to the more descriptive Pluviése (rainy) 
Ventdése (windy), Germinal (budding), etc. 
They divided each month into three 
“weeks” of ten days each, and dated 
everything from the First day of the Year 
1 (Sept. 22, 1792), the date of the procla- 
mation of the first French Republic. The 
French Republican calendar lasted nearly 
15 years, died a natural death during the 
reign of Napoleon as Emperor. 


Last week, undeterred by the failure of 
the French revolutionists, Russian Com- 
munists announced a new Soviet “Eternal 
Calendar” to become effective at once. 
Drastic, the “Eternal Calendar” divides 
the year into 73 weeks of five days each. 
A week consists of four-work days and 
one day of rest. Saturday, Sunday and 
all religious holidays are abolished but 
there are five national holidays: Jan. 9, 
anniversary of the massacre of Socialists 
in front of the Winter Palace in 1905; 
Jan. 21, anniversary of the death of 
Lenin; May 1, international Labor day; 
Oct. 26, anniversary of the October revo- 
lution of 1917; Nov. 7, anniversary of 
the flight of Kerensky. Important is the 
fact that these five holidays are the only 
days when Soviet factories and offices 
will close, that though Russian workmen 
labor on a four-day shift, Russian indus- 
try operates on a continuous seven-day 
schedule. 

Basically anti-religious, as was the 
French calendar of 1793, Soviet Dictator 
Josef Stalin counted heavily on this eco- 
nomic aspect of his “Eternal Calendar” 
to fulfill his promise to increase Russia’s 
industrial production 35% in the next 
twelve months (TIME, Sept. 9). 

Russian calendar-makers last week an- 
nounced that the names of the days and 
months would not be changed for the 
present: Soviet weekdays will remain 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, then Monday again “until some- 
thing better is thought of.” Soviet editors 
and minor officials hastened to think of 
something better, suggested naming the 
days numerically, changing Monday, Tues- 
day, to Oneday, Twoday, or more ro- 
mantically adopting such strictly Com- 
munist titles as Youthday, Womanday, 
Sovday (Soviet Day) Comday (Comin- 
tern Day). 


Every fourth year (leap year) there 
will be an extra day—of work, called 
“Tndustrialization Day.” 


ITALY 


“Worse Than Judas” 


When a millionaire socialist named 
Matteotti was brutally murdered by Fas- 
cists and his body flung in a ditch (Time, 
June 23, 1924), there was a worker in 
Fascist ranks named “General” Cesare 
Rossi. He had been a linotype operator 
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under Editor Mussolini and a fervent 
pedestrian in the historic “March on 
Rome.” In return for his epaulets, Dicta- 
tor Mussolini apparently expected General 
Rossi to bear in silence a large part of 
the responsibility for the Matteotti mur- 











© Wide World 
CESARE RossI 


No witnesses . . . 30 years. 


der. But at a crucial moment Cesare 
Rossi refused to keep quiet under blame 
and figuratively cried “Murderer!” at the 
man who had made him. Followed jail, 
interminable proceedings, and a lucky es- 
cape in a small motorboat to Nice. Safe 
in France, General Rossi exclaimed “I 
would like to have Mussolini strung up 
higher than any yardarm pirate would 
string him!” 

In Switzerland, a year ago last August, 
Cesare Rossi was so foolish as to go for 
a motor ride with an elegant brunette. 
Their car entered the Italian town of 
Campione, a town bordered on three sides 
by Switzerland. Instantly Cesare Rossi 
was arrested and clapped into jail, charged 
with high treason. 

Last week General Cesare Rossi, thin, 
prison-pale, and with a scraggly beard 
was brought to trial. He was allowed no 
witnesses. 

The courtroom was packed with a hand- 
picked Fascist audience. Sitting dully in 
the iron-barred prisoner’s cage, a white- 
gloved carabineer on either side of him, 
Cesare Rossi listened while Prosecutor 
Michele Isgro came quickly to the fol- 
lowing peroration: 

“He is a Judas! His treachery is too 
repulsive to deserve mercy. Nay, worse 
than a Judas, he is not repentant! He 
did not follow Judas’ example in commit- 
ting suicide!” 

Five trial judges deliberated less than 
half an hour, then brought in their ver- 
dict: Thirty years in prison, of which 
three years are to be spent in solitary 
confinement. 


HUNGARY 
Ghost Watch 


In the trenches the nighttime is the 
worst. Daytime in a front line trench is 
often strangely quiet, soldiers can sleep, 
scratch, write letters, but with evening 
stand-to, and the first blue Very light 
that curves up into the sky comes a cold 
tightening of the nerves, a ceaseless dread. 

For ten years Dr. Hans Sattler, shell- 
shocked German-born Hungarian engineer 
has lived in a quiet Budapest suburb, 
trying to forget the War. Daytime it was 
easy, but at night he could not sleep. 
Recently Dr. Sattler’s neighbors began to 
worry about the young man. They found 
that he left home every night, returned 
each morning with sleepless eyes, un- 
shaven, his clothes muddy. Last week a 
local surgeon and several of Dr. Sattler’s 
friends waited until the shell-shocked en- 
gineer left his home, followed him at a 
distance until he disappeared in a neigh- 
boring wood. Hours later they found him. 
Dr. Hans Sattler had dug himself a 
trench, complete with parapet and dug- 
out. They found him crouched on the 
fire step, wearing his faded blue lieuten- 
ant’s tunic, still fighting the war, peering 
wildly into the night for ghostly Italian 
armies. 

At the Budapest state asylum last week 
alienists admitted that there was little 
hope for Ghost-watcher Dr. Sattler’s men- 
tal recovery. 


AUSTRIA 


Policeman Schober 


When domestic quarrels threaten acute 
physical violence, nervous householders 
send for a policeman to restore order. So, 
last week, did the Austrian Republic. 
Frightened by the imminent threat of civil 
war between Austria’s two snarling private 
armies (the semi-Fascist Heimwehr, and 
the Socialist Schutzbund), the entire cabi- 
net of Chancellor Ernst Streeruwitz, an 
ineffectual businessman, declared itself 
incapable of dealing with the situation, 
resigned in a body. Leaders of all political 
parties rushed to Vienna’s police station, 
begged sleek white-bearded Police Chief 
Johann Schober to take over the reins of 
government. 

Used to acting promptly in emergencies, 
Policeman Schober, who served as Austrian 
Chancellor once before (1921-22), in- 
stantly accepted on condition that he be 
given absolutely free rein in forming his 
cabinet, that, as Chancellor, he still remain 
in direct charge of his beloved police. 

With the possible exception of that 
crafty cleric, bald, eagle-beaked ex-Chan- 
cellor Ignaz Seipel, Policeman Schober, 
conservative but officially aligned with no 
political party, is the strongest figure in 
present day Austria. Without even wait- 
ing for any official announcement of policy 
from the new Chancellor, without even 
learning who was to compose his new cabi- 
net, editors of all political faiths sprang to 
the conclusion that with good Policeman 
Schober in command everything would be 
all right. 

Despite the seriousness of the situation 


that faced him, the first few days of Chan- 
cellor Schober’s administration seemed to 
justify Vienna’s blind faith. Telephoning 
vigorously, rushing from office building to 
office building, he completed and published 
a list of his cabinet within 24 hours, a task 
that had taken his predecessor Chancellor 
Streeruwitz three weeks. As a precaution- 
ary step against threatened Heimwehr- 
Schutzbund riots he suspended all military 
furloughs, ordered all Austrian troops to 
be ready for immediate action. In Vienna 
he suppressed an edition of the Commu- 
nist newspaper Rote Fahne, arrested its 
editor “for inciting troops to mutiny 
against the new government.” In the 
country he sent bus loads of soldiers 
careening over dusty roads to remove guns 
and munitions from rural arsenals lest they 
be seized by rioters. Only then did he sit 
down, wipe his pink brow, and rest. He 
needed the rest. Worried friends last week 
reminded each other that for many years 
Policeman Schober’s heart has been none 
too strong. 

Chagrined at Policeman  Schober’s 
cabinet was the Austrian Heimwehr. For 
months they have been holding Schober 
up as a model of the sort of man who 
ought to be Chancellor of Austria. Now 
Schober was Chancellor, and not only was 
there no member of the //eimwehr listed 
en his cabinet, but it was quickly evident 
he was strong enough to rule Austria him- 
self, quite independent of Heimwehr dic- 
tatorship. 

Familiar to U. S. observers were three 
names in the new cabinet: Minister of 
Defense Vaugoin, reorganizer of the Aus- 
trian army, firm friend and ardent follower 
of Policeman Schober; Minister of Com- 
merce Hainisch, Austria’s beloved, white- 
bearded onetime President, whose pet cow 
Bella is world famed; and Minister of 
Finance Redlich. When the name of the 
new Minister of Finance was announced to 
Austrian newsgatherers, Dr. Josef Redlich, 
famed jurist, historian, lecturer, was at 
Cambridge, Mass., comfortably ensconced 
as Charles Stebbins Fairchild Professor of 
Comparative Public Law at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Professor Redlich has already 
served a term as Austrian Minister of 
Finance in the short-lived Lammasch Cabi- 
net of ex-Emperor Karl. Last week re- 
porters found him on the steps of Har- 
vard’s Widener Memorial Library, a green 
baize book bag under his arm. 

“Do you know,” said he, “I have not 
yet been officially informed of all this 
from Austria, but I dare say the rumor 
may have some foundation.” 


SIAM 


Brother of the Half-Brother 


Yellow-garmented Buddhist priests 
chanted prayers, thumbed beads, whirred 
carven prayer wheels. They and all Siam, 
especially Royal Bangkok, mourned the 
death of a young medical interne at the 
American Mission Hospital. No ordinary 
student he, but a superlatively intelligent 
one, for he came from a superlatively in- 
telligent house and was none other than 
Somdet Chao Fa (Prince) Mahidol Adu- 
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lyadej, brother of His Majesty the King 
of Siam, heir presumptive to the throne of 
Siam, Harvard graduate, onetime M. I. T. 
student. 

Despite the death of the heir presump- 
tive and the fact that the present King 
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PosSESSOR OF THE Four AND TWENTY 
UmMBRELLAS & WIFE 


“I advise you to better yourself.” 


Prajadhipok is without a son as was his 
older brother King Rama VI, the Siamese 
throne will not lack for a successor. The 
late benevolent and fruitful King Rama 
V of Siam, father of these three, stocked 
Siam with royalty to come. He is gen- 
erally credited with 370 children: 236 
girls, 134 boys. Of these, ten beside the 
present King and the Prince who died last 
week are in succession to the throne. 

King, Queen and Princes paused to 
mourn last week, but not for long. They 
are workers. Smiling, keen little King 
Prajadhipok puts all his brothers to work. 
Between them they divide up nearly all 
government offices. The prince whose 
small body was last week anointed for the 
grave had most efficiently conducted the 
Siamese Ministry of Health before he took 
up medical studies. Only recently the king 
on a visit to princes in northern rural Siam 
had admonished his relatives as follows: 

“In my own family the princes who 
have no capacity and no ability have noth- 
ing to do with the government service. I, 
therefore, take the opportunity of advising 
that you who are fortunate to be in this 
honorable family should in the future try 
to better yourselves by special qualifica- 
tions.” 

And they obeyed, aware that Brother 
Prajadhipok is, officially, King of Siam, 
of the North and of the South, and of all 
the Dependencies, of the Laotians, of the 
Malays, of the Karens, Descendant of the 
Great God Buddha, Supreme Arbiter of 
the Ebb and Flow of the Tide, Brother of 
the Moon, Half-brother of the Sun, Pos- 
sessor of the Four and Twenty Golden 
Umbrellas. 





TIME 


JAPAN 


Two Hoots 


Wind howled and whistled round the 
eaves of Tokyo’s low rambling Imperial 
Palace (see ART, p. 45) at dawn last week. 
Despite the worst storm in years a silent 
nervous crowd waited patiently by the 


palace gates. In the city sleepless radio | 
announcers stood by their microphones. | 


A watchman in Tokyo’s chief fire station 
was ready with hand on the siren cord. 
At 6:15, just as the full force of the storm 
broke against the palace walls, lights sud- 
denly appeared. A uniformed aid scurried 
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| 2 
Cruises 


WORLD... 


A marvel of planning. Brings 











in 6 great epochs... Italy, 
Greece, Egypt, India, China, 
Japan. 2 life-time events... 
Christmas in the Holy Land, 
New Year's Eve in Cairo. Tim- 
ing to follow June around the 
world. Concentration on high 
spots...15 days India-Ceylon, 
16 days China, 10 days Japan. 
Alluring odd corners... Java, 
Siam, Formosa. Your ship is 
the far-famed Empress of Aus- 
tralia, the ship of luxurious 
roominess, 21,850 gross tons. 
From New York, Dec. 2, 137 
days. As low as $2000. 






















Mediterranean 









EMPEROR OF JAPAN 
The Empress did no better. 


from a side door across a sanded driveway 
to a temporary booth where reporters 
waited. Excited watchers whispered to 
each other that it had come. Another child 
was born to the Empress Nagako. Would 
it be a boy? Would there finally be a 
direct heir to the throne of Japan? On the 
roof of the Tokyo fire house the siren 
hooted mournfully, rose to a high electric 
scream. Tokyo waited breathless. Then 


came another hoot, longer, more mourn- | 


ful. Sadly Tokyo realized that the Empress 
Nagako had borne another girl, her third.* 
Emperor Hirohito still lacked a son. The 
heir to the throne was still Prince Chi- 
chibu, his brother. 

Tokyo realized, but not the rest of 
Japan. A poor telephone connection, the 
noise of the storm, caused radio broad- 
casters to believe that the child was a son. 
Gaily they announced the fact. In distant 
Japanese villages bonfires were set alight, 
bare-legged, short-jacketed watchmen ran 
through the streets beating gongs. It was 
hours before the true facts were learned. 


*Empress Nagako’s second daughter, the in- 
fant Princess Sachiko, died in March 1928, aged 
six months (Time, March 19, 1928). 













Two Mediterranean Cruises 
next winter...such is the de- 
mand for the Canadian Pacific 
way. Choice of 2 great Em- 
presses... Empress of Scotland, 
25,000 gross tons, spreading 
ease; Empress of France, 18,350 
gross tons, yacht-likesmartness. 
Choice of 2 sailing dates, Feb.3 
and Feb. 13. Both from New 
York...73 days. All the usual 
Mediterranean ports; also 
Venice, Majorca, Dubrovnik, 
Corfu, Sicily, Beirut. As low 
as $900. 

Information.and booklets... 
if you have a good travel-agent, 
ask him. Also, any Canadian 
Pacific office: New York, 344 
Madison Ave...Chicago, 71 E. 
Jackson Blvd...Montreal, 201 
St. James St., West... and 30 
other cities in U.S. and Canada. 


Canadian 
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GIVE YOUR SALES-MANAGER 
THE BACKING OF 


THE MARINE 


OUR major business efforts may be to know what is 
happening in various economic areas. Or it may be 
to know the men who make things happen in these areas. 
Whichever it is, the Marine probably knows better than 
any individual or organization the happenings and the men 


behind the happenings in the great area it serves. 


Company cash deposited at the Marine can conceivably 
open doors hitherto closed to sales-managers, branch man- 
agers and other company executives. A meeting with your 
company executives might suggest a way in which the 


Marine could go to work for you to your very great profit. 


MARINE TRUST 


COMPANY OF BUFFALO 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $30,000,000 


RESOURCES OVER $250,000,000 





THE INFLUENTIAL BANK OF THIS GREAT REGION 























Aghast at the error all the officers of 
Tokyo’s central broadcasting station re- 
signed, grimly realized that it was their 
traditional duty to commit hari-kari. 
Despite the nation’s disappointment, the 
baby Princess was not neglected last week. 
Scarcely was her weight, 74 pounds, an- 
nounced than the Lord Chamberlain Ad- 
miral Suzeki in elaborate court costume 


| entered the royal nursery, bent over the 
| royal bassinet, and laid a short ceremonial 


dagger beside the little Princess, a gift 
from her father the Emperor Hirohito 
which she will have by her all through her 


| life to protect her from harm. Because she 





is a girl, he laid beside the dagger a tiny 
purple iakama, or ceremonial skirt. Soon 
came government officials led by bushy- 
browed Prime Minister Yugo Hamaguchi 
to pay their respects to the Empress. 
Shinto priests held thanksgiving services 
at three shrines in the palace: the Kashi- 
kodokoro, shrine of the Sacred Mirror of 
the Sun Goddess, Japan’s holiest relic; the 
Ancestor’s shrine, temple of all the an- 
cestors of the Imperial family, and the 
Shinden, dedicated to all the “80 myriad” 
gods of the Shinto religion. 


A 


—— 





| Untimely Death 





Walking stiffly and erect as became an 


| old soldier of many medals and a onetime 


Prime Minister of the Imperial Son of 


| Heaven, grizzled, rheumatic Baron Giichi 


Tanaka, 66, last week entered his Tokyo 


| house late one night after a state ban- 


quet. To the house boy who helped him 
off with his shoes the courtly Tanaka bade 
goodnight with disarming cheerfulness, 
eased his rheumatic limbs into bed, fell 
immediately and heavily to sleep. Waking 
suddenly in the night, he summoned the 
house boy who roused the Baron’s fam- 


| ily. To them the Baron quietly an- 


nounced that he felt “very sick,” clutched 
at his heart, collapsed. Before dawn he 
was dead. 

Thus simply and suddenly to a waiting 
niche in Japanese history passed one of 
her ablest military leaders and one of her 
most famed politicians. 

Son of a Samurai (sword bearer) and 
protégé of the great feudal lord Mori, 
Soldier Tanaka mastered early the intric- 
acies of warfare, proved a keen staff offi- 
cer in Manchuria during the Russo-Japa- 


| nese war. Thrice Minister of War, he was 
| a valued member of the Supreme War 





Council when he died. Released from the 
Army for the State in 1925 by special 
edict of the late Emperor Yoshihito, Gen- 


| eral Tanaka devoted himself to the then 
| important Seiyukai (Conservative) Party 
| —reputedly oldest in Japan. He soon be- 


came its sagacious leader and led it to 
power once more as Prime Minister 
(1927-29). 

Untimely seems the death of every great 
leader. Most untimely for Japan and the 
Seiyukai Party last week, was the death of 
Statesman Tanaka, whose determined 
methods had sometimes brought him the 


| name of the “Mussolini of Japan.” 


Not within a decade has Japan suffered 
so thorough a political scandal as has been 
uncovered since Prime Minister Tanaka's 


| resignation last summer (TrmE, July 8). 


A dozen petty Tanaka office holders have 


| been imprisoned by the present Liberal 
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At the helm of the great transatlantic fleet of the American Merchant Ma- 
ig 
: rine—the United States Lines and the American Merchant Lines—eleven 
id splendid ships—is a new command, that of a vast organized group of loyal, 
i, : 
C- : 
fi- successful American citizens. Under its-leadership you are now offered 
a- 
. a complete North Atlantic service flying the American flag. A perfect pas- 
1€ 
: sage for every purse. If you want swiftness enriched by luxury take the Leviathan, world’s largest liner. If you seek the 
=n 
ly sum total of fine accommodations, fine food, fine comfort at low rates choose one of these superb cabin liners ... George 
e- 
to 
er Washington, America, Republic, President Roosevelt and President Harding. Weekly sailings direct from New York to 
at r ¥ . : 
“ London, too, on the five popular ships of the American Merchant Lines. To Europe? ... Sail under the Stars and Stripes. 
of 
ed 
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UNITED STATES LINES 


For complete information see your local agent or our offices: New York, 45 Broadway; Boston, 
75 State St.; Chicago, 61 W. Jackson Blvd.; Cleveland, Hotel Cleveland Bldg.; Detroit, 1514 
Washington Bivd.; St. Louis, Jefferson Hotel; Philadelphia, 1600 Walnut St.; San Francisco, 
691 Market St.; Los Angeles, 548 S. Spring St.; Minneapolis, 312 Second Ave., S.; Seattle, 4th & 
University Sts.; Pittsburgh, 705 Liberty Ave.; Washington, 1027 Connecticut Ave.; THESE LINES 
OFFER A COMPLETE FREIGHT SERVICE —SPECIFY AMERICAN SHIPS FOR YOUR FOREIGN TRADE 
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| so covered one day last August. News, ap- 
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... around your home 


HE sense of security that 

comes to the home com- 
pletely protected by Provident 
Mutual is a source of real con- 
tentment and satisfaction. 
Inside the Provident Mutual 
circle of protection a home 
rests secure. Even death or 
disability will be deprived to 
some extent of the pangs that 
ordinarily accompany them. 
Old age, instead of representing 
the usual period of want and 
distress, due to decreased earn- 
ing power, can actually be made 
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I was born 


a period of rest and comfort. 

You can take the first step to- 
day toward bringing your home 
within Provident Mutual’s com- 
plete circle of protection simply 
by filling in and mailing the 
coupon at the bottom of this 
advertisement. 


Provident 
‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia Penna 


Founded 1865 


LOW RATES—LOW COST 


You may send me full intormation concerning 
Provident Mutual protection, with the under- 
standing that it places me under no obligation, 





Month Day Year 


My name is 


My address is. 
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Government of Prime Minister Yuko 
Hamaguchi, on charges of corruption and 
bribery. Likewise jailed has been Naoyo- 
shi Amaoka, the Tanaka president of the 
Board of Decoration, indicted specifically 
for selling “honorary decorations” to vain 
Japanese during the Imperial enthrone- 
ment ceremonies last November and De: 
cember. Sadly has the honest, industrious 
Seiyukai Leader watched his old ministry 
gather ill-fame. Tanaka, “the frank, mag- 
nanimous, indulgent and unreserved,” as 
his countrymen frequently referred to him, 
found it hard to believe his ‘“Seiyukai sol- 
diers” could betray him thus. Most crush- 
ing denunciation of his régime fell three 
days before his death, when his right-hand 
man, Heikichi Ogawa, vice president of 
Seiyukai, was put to prison, after his bank 
account showed 2,000,000 illicit yen 
($960,000) purported to be derived from 
promotion of private railways projects 
while he was Minister of Railways. 

In a fiery statement to press corre- 
spondents on the morning of the state ban- 
quet the usually genial Baron angrily de- 
nied the rumor that he intended resigning 
from politics. Forgetting the caution he 
was wont to observe on account of a weak 
heart, the elderly soldier waxed in ve- 
hemence. ‘A soldier never deserts! I will 
stand by Seiyukai and I will defy my en- 
emies, whoever they are!” 

Snatched of its leader, muddied by its 
vice president, a depressed and disorgan- 
ized Seiyukai made desperate efforts to 
mend itself for the impending national 
elections in January. 


CHINA 
Murdered Moslems 


Four thousand dead Moslems could 
cover a U. S. football field with corpses 
three deep. A field outside the walls of a 
city in China’s most inland province was 


parently authentic, came last week to 
modernized Hankow from missionaries. 

For months has fled from village to 
village the tale of a terror—the massacre 
of Moslems—30,000, 40,000, 50,000. 
Facts appear as follows: 

Last May, Mohammedan villagers in 
the Tao-chow-ting district of Kansu prov- 
ince rebelled against omnivorous Chinese 
tax-gatherers, rioted, killed 700 Chinese 
women and children. 

Last July two divisions of ragged Na- 
tionalist troops swept through Tao-chow- 
ting on shaggy Chinese horses, burning, 
shooting. Three thousand fear-crazed Mo- 
hammedans were killed. Hundreds of 
other Moslems, fleeing along the Hsiat- 
sang valley toward Tibet were shot down 
by Tibetan frontier guards. 

In August the governor of Kansu de- 
clared an amnesty. A long and dusty cara- 
van of Mohammedans flocked back to 
their homes in Tao-chow-ting. At the city 
gates fur-hatted sentries with long Rus- 
sian rifles turned all the men from 15 to 
50 aside, ordered them to go to a distant 
field where they would be given food for 
their families. At the field hidden machine 
guns leaped, sparked and rattled. Three 
thousand men milled like sheep, were shot 
down in their tracks. Terrified Moslem 
women, hearing the gunfire, rushed from 
the city gates, hysterically committed sui- 
cide by the bleeding bodies of their hus- 


| bands and brothers. 
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of the REINFORCED CONCRETE DOCK 


Roll Call 


Lhe day of property confiscation among nations is rapidly passing—likewise con- 
: fiscation among business men. THE FERGUSON PATENT No. 1,089,405 on RE- 
INFORCED CONCRETE DOCKS has stood the test of five separate Federal Court 
decisions and every FERGUSON DOCK built is an outstanding example of superior 
strength, endurance and economy. The list of FERGUSON DOCK owners is rapidly 
increasing —six more dock owners within the last sixty days having seen the wisdom 
and economy of calling a halt on any further patent-dodging program. They, also, are 


now keeping step with the onward march of progress 


Chicago & North Western Ry. Co. 


Grasselli Chemical Company 

Union Carbide and Carbon 
Company 

Solvay Process Company 

Winkworth Fuel & Supply Co. 


Chicago, St. Paul, M. & O. Ry. Co. 


Michigan Northern Power Co. 


Lake Superior & Ishpeming R. R. 
Co. 


Edward W. Bissell Estate, Detroit, 


Mich. 
The M. A. Hanna Co. 
Detroit Iron and Steel Co. 
The Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. 
City of Cleveland 
C. & B. Navigation Co. 
D. & C. Navigation Co. 
State of California 
City of Houston, Texas 


Kelly Island Lime & Transport Co. 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Chester Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
0. 


eee Dry Dock & Steamship 

o. 

Sun Shipbuilding Co. 

Virginia Shipbuilding Corporation 

Peerless-Egyptian Cement Co. 

City of Wyandotte, Mich. 

Sanford & Brooks Co. of 
Baltimore, Md. 


A. J. Dupuis Co. of Detroit 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
Wm. Cramp & Co. 

Havana Docks Corporation 
City of Norfolk 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Canton Co. of Baltimore 

City of St. Petersburg 


Read the ROLL CALL. 


Gulf Refining Co. 

City of Detroit 

Anaconda Copper Co. 

Houston Compress Co. 

Stewart Sand Co. of Kansas City 


Groton Iron Work Co., Groton, 
Conn. 


Michigan Ammonia Works of 
Detroit 


Anderson-Clayton Co. of Houston 
Mapes & Ferdon, Ltd. 

Nicholson Terminal & Dock Co. 
Staten Island Shipbuilding Co. 
Imperial Tobacco Co, 
Consolidated G. & E. Co. of 


Baltimore 
Humble Oil Co. 
Michigan Steel Castings Co. 
Petosky Portland Cement Co. 
Wisconsin Steel Co. 


aN 
THE DOCK & TERMINAL ENGINEERING COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


Consulting Engineers 
GAYLORD W. FEAGA, President 


OHIO 
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PREFERENCE 
ee APPLIED FOR C H E S T 






A Reputation fer aoing- 


the-right-thing (in business or social 
life) is founded on trivial acts of good 
judgment and courtesy. At every lift 
of the lid, a Preference Chest speaks 
well of you... graciously offers visitors 
| theirchoiceofcigarettes,..any 4brands, 
in labeled compartments. 

| Exquisite cabinetwork... hinged lid... 
solid mahogany throughout, lac- 
quered in Green, Black, Chinese Red 
mounted with old English prints, or 
in Natural Finish (without print). 
Also de luxe models in 8 ee of 
gold-tooled pin Morocco. A welcome 
gift...compliment to fine furnishings 
in any home, office or directors’ 
room. Retailers not yet supplied are 
also invited to write us. 


For Sale at These and Many 
Other Leading Stores: 
New York 
Abercrombie & Fitch 
Mark Cross Co. 
Ovington’s 
Stern Bros. 
B. Altman & Co. 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 
BROOKLYN 
Fred. Loesser & Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
L. Bamburger & Co. 
San FRANCISCO 
Roos Bros., Inc. 
O'Connor, Moffatt & Co. 
Los ANGELES 
Ambassador Hotel 
CHICAGO 
Marshall Field & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 
John Wanamaker 
* PROVIDENCE 
Tilden, Thurber Corpn. 
Boston 
Bigelow, Kennard & Co. 
M. T. Bird Co. 
Jordan Marsh Co. 
C. Crawford Hollidge 
London Harness Co 
B. F. Macy 
S. S. Pierce Co. 
Santa BARBARA, CALIF. 
B. F. Kerr & Co 


20 interchange- 


able labels with 
every genuine 
Preference Chest 














At leading local stores, or sent 
postpaid. ($5.50 West of the 
Rockies.) Also de luxe models 
in 8 colors of gold-tooled Moroc- 
co leather, $16—with Galvano 
plaque, $20—with whité jade 
dragon, $30. 

OLD COLONY DISTRIBUTING CO. 
Dept. K, 99 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 
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PEOPLE 





“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 

Hugh Simons Gibson, Ambassador to 
Belgium, overworked by disarmament ne- 
gotiations for his good friend, the Presi- 
dent of the U. S., quit his post, went to 
Biarritz for a month’s rest. 


Alfred Emanuel Smith was asked 
when he would move from the Hotel 


Biltmore into his new Manhattan home 
(No. 51 Fifth Ave.). Said he, paying the 
ultimate tribute to Catherine Dunn 
(“Katie”) Smith, “I will move when the 
last rug is laid, the last picture is on the 
wall and dinner is on the table.” 


——e 





Last August Vincent Bendix, indus- 
trialist son of a Methodist minister, who 
starts and stops most of the world’s auto- 














VINCENT BENDIX 


His temples: ornamental, not religious. 


mobiles (Bendix Drive, Mechanical Four- 
Wheel Brakes), gave to Swedish Explorer 
Sven Anders Hedin $135,000 with which 
to proceed to China, draw plans of two 
ancient Lama temples and buy their trap- 
pings. Last week Mr. Bendix was thanked 
by King Gustaf of Sweden for one of these 
temples which he had given to Stockholm. 
It will cost some $65,000, will be erected 
by Explorer Hedin, who will assemble the 
other one, also at Bendix expense, in Chi- 
cago. Purpose: ornamental, not religious. 


. 


Hon. Bertrand Arthur William 
Russell, described by the New York 
Telegram as “catsup-faced, white-haired,” 
arrived last week in Manhattan for a 
U. S. lecture tour.* His points: 


*Called Honorable because he was the second 
son of Viscount Amberly, Philosopher Russell 
is famed as mathematician, radical, pacifist. One 
of “twelve men” who understood Einstein’s Rela- 
tivity Theory, he wrote The A B C of Relativity 
(1925). Last week he said he did not under- 
stand the “last five pages” of the Einstein “Co- 
herent Field Theory,” latest Einstein hypothesis, 
printed on six pages (Time, Fed. 18). 





1) “The churches are more powerful in 
America than anywhere in the world except 
in the wilds of Tibet, and such power 
obstructs intellectual progress.” 

2) “The American educational system is 
not designed to make people know the 
truth. It is tainted with propaganda and 
with the money of Big Business. . The 
obvious purpose .. . is to turn out job 
lots of men and women with brains as 
standardized as so many gum vending 
machines.” 

3) “The Catholic church will increase in 
power in America. . . . It keeps a stronger 
hold on its children. They breed faster.” 

4) “I dislike the prudery of the Boy 
Scout.” 

cece 

Professor Ivan Petrovich Pavlov, 
famed Russian physiologist, author of 
Lectures on Conditioned Reflexes, refused 
an official celebration of his 80th birthday 
at Leningrad. Reason: Physiologist Pav- 
lov is no friend of Communism. Said he, 
“TY deplore the destruction of cultural 
values by illiterate Communists.” Mind- 
ful that upon his research rests the be- 
havioristic “Science of Marxism” and 
Marxian doctrine, the Soviet tolerates his 
slaps gently and without reproach, babies 
him. Birthday gifts from the Soviet to 
him include $50,000 endowment of his 
laboratory and an assurance that traffic 
would be diverted from the street near it 
so as not to disturb the conditioned re- 
flexes of some six score dogs, kept there 
for experimental purposes. 


—o-— 


Fritz von Opel, youthful and imagina- 
tive automobile maker of Frankfort, Ger- 
many, after two unsuccessful attempts 
rose 250 feet in the air, flew six miles to 
an airplane given momentum not by a 
motor but by rockets. It was the first 
rocket-plane flight. Just before he started 
he had explained: “Before one attempts 
to fly to the moon, he must jump over 
the first milestone.”* 





n~ 
P YY 


In Berlin, Michael Bohnen, most cur- 
rently famed Wagnerian basso, announced 
that he was “sick and tired” of opera, said 
the public is tired of it too. He, who has 
rarely sung twice with the same makeup, 
is tired of the beards of Hans Sachs, 
Wotan, Hagen, King Mark. He has signed 
a contract to make sound-cinemas, believes 
that “everyone will soon be running to the 
cinema to take their music in this new 
form.” In Chicago Louis Eckstein wrote 
a check for $103,458.50, half the deficit 
of the Ravinia Opera so that an ardently 
enthusiastic Chicago public might con- 
tinue to have summer opera. Said he: 
“Art pays dividends in beauty. It cannot 
be expected to pay in material things.” 


a 


Monte Blue, cinemactor, ‘on location” 
at Laguna Beach, Calif., toppled off a raft, 
broke three ribs. 


*In Hudson, Ohio, one Jim Sorgi was last 
week working on a 90-foot, home-made rocket 
in which he expects to fly to the moon. 
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For lovely homes like this, the new guaranteed lumber insures permanence, reliability, the proper wood for the proper use 


Ameriea’s Oldest Industry 
becomes the Most Modern of All 


The Lumber Industry now offers guaranteed lumber 


OOD is the indispensable ma- 
terial of civilization. 
A product of life, it is forever pro- 
ducible . . . inexhaustible. 


It is intertwined with all the inti- 
mate traditions and customs of man- 


kind. 


Woven into the fabric of industry in 
4,500 commodities, blended through 
daily contact and use into the life of 
all humanity, the beloved home- 
building material of 80,000,000 Amer- 
icans, its quality is of supreme im- 
portance. 


Lumber manufacturing, the oldest 
American industry, now becomes the 


newest—as an organized industry it 
guarantees the quality of its members’ 
products. This is the most radical, 
the most revolutionary forward step 
in merchandising ever taken by an 
industrial group. 





Grade-marks on each board plainly indicate 
quality. The “‘Tree-Mark” signifies the guar- 
antee that the grade-marks are correct. 


The “Tree-Mark” on the board is 
the sign of the guarantee. Look for 
it, demand it, specify it! It adds 
value to your house, gives assurance 
to every wood using industry, lends 
confidence to every purchase. 


Write or send the coupon below for 


_ the interesting free booklet— “Taking 


the Mystery out of Lumber Buying” 
—all about the guarantee and lumber 
grading—and tell us what lumber 
uses interest you. 


NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 

Offices in New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, 


Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Memphis, 
New Orleans, San Francisco 





THESE 18 great associations affiliated with the 

National Association maintain particular informa- 

tion and service organizations that coordinate with 

the general services of the National staff. 

tCalifornia Redwood Association, San Francisco, Calif. 
— Redwood 

*California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif.—California Pines, White Fir 

Hardwood Manufacturers Institute, Memphis, Tenn.— 
Oak, Gum, *Tennessee Aromatic Red Cedar, Southern 
and Appalachian Hardwoods 

*North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va.—North 
Carolina Pine 

*Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Oshkosh, Wis.—Hemlock, Maple, Birch and 
Northern Hardwoods 

*Northern Pine Manufacturers Association, Minneapolis, 
Minn.—White Pine, Norway Pine 

"Southern Cypress Mannfacturers Association, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.—Cypress and Tnpelo 


*Grade- and trade-marked lumber available in these species tTrade-marked lumber available in these species 


*Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La.—Long 


Leaf and Short Leaf Southern Yellow Pine 


*Western Pine Manufacturers Association, Portland, 


Ore.—Pondosa Pine, Idaho White Pine, Larch 


National American Wholesale Lumber Association, New 


York, N. Y 


*West Coast Lumbermen's Association, Seattle, Wash. 


Douglas Fir, Sitka Spruce, West Coast Hemlock, 
Western Red Cedar 


National Association of Wooden Box Manufacturers, 


Chicago, Ill. 


*Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, Chicago, Ill. 
British Columbia Lumber and Shingle Manufacturers, 


Ltd., Vancouver, B. C 


British Columbia Loggers Association, Vancouver, B.C. 
American Wood Preservers’ Association, Chicago, Ill. 
*Oak Flooring Manufacturers Association of the United 


States, Chicago, Ill. 


Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle, Wash. 


National Lumber Mfrs. Assn 


“Taking the Mystery Out of 
Lumber Buying.” I am inter 
ested in lumber for (state use) 


Dept. 210, Transportation 
/ Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
CNL Please send me a copy of 


Booklet 


Name. . Jdbadied ie tee sebeeannens 


Business. . savcekewn das eT ee e 


wv, 


BUILOING he 


Why complicate 


your investment problem? 


Rarely nowadays will you find a busy executive 
poring over the securities lists from half a dozen 
sources. Instead he picks out an investment 
house, the reliability of which is unquestioned, 
and looks to it for a solution of his investment 
problems. 

To get in touch with this kind of time-and- 
worry-saving service call the nearest of The 
National City Company’s offices in 50 American 
cities. You will find one of our investment advis- 
ors with National City world-wide investment 
knowledge at his command, ready to help you 
check over your holdings or suggest new pur- 


chases from broad lists of careful selected se- 


Pv 


curities. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Ew yoR INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 
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THEATRE 


a = “ 
Keith Cleansing 

Last week, as it must from time to time, 
the Keith vaudeville circuit cleaned its 
houses. From orchestras and_ balconies 
were swept gum wrappers, cigaret butts, 
hairpins, miscellaneous and refuse. From 
stages were swept all manner of objec- 
tionable “gags” and “business.” In other 
words, a Keith bureau whose duty it is 
to keep Keith shows moral-reverent-safe 
sent out a censorship manifesto prohibit- 
ing certain remarks and actions made by 
Keith vaudevillians. These were listed in 
Variety, slangy theatrical trade weekly. 
Sample “gags” prohibited: 

Word “rabbis” in the line, “The dog had 
rabbis.” 

“Hell.” 

Remark about girl as a “broad.” 

“Damn.” 

“Children look more like father since we've 
had frigidaires.” 

“Cock-eyed.” 

“Ten minutes with you and you'd have a past.” 

“God.” 

“That was when Fanny was still a girl's 
name.” 

Remarks . . . about Boston being a lighted 
cemetery. 

“Everybody get the hell out of here.” 

“She thinks ‘lettuce’ is a proposition.” 

Sample “business” prohibited: 

Kicking man in seat of trousers. 

All maneuverings of lady’s skirt. 

Sign of the cross. 

Refrain from throwing vest into audiences, as 
damage could easily be done by buttons. 


ee Sas 
New Play in Hoboken 

Star of Bengal. Novelist-Essayist 
Christopher Morley has already produced 
two oldtime dramas (After Dark, The 
Black Crook) on the dismal Jersey shores 
just across the Hudson River from Man- 
hattan. Since their ancient modes seemed 
absurd to modern play-goers, these Ho- 
boken theatricals became a fad. Audiences 
which were always rowdy, however 
fashionable, hissed the villains, cheered 
the heroes. Mr. Morley’s latest attempt to 
make money exploits Joan Lowell, touted 
literary hoax-mistress (The Cradle of the 
Deep). It is a maritime melodrama, writ- 
ten by her husband, which permits her to 
maneuver in the shrouds and employ the 
nautical idiom. But it is not funny, either 
in itself, or in the manner of its prede- 
cessors. 





New Plays in Manhattan 

Subway Express. If a police inspec- 
tor be summoned aboard a subway train 
and told that a man has been shot dead, 
it may well give him pause. If a medical 
examiner gets on a few stations down 
the line and declares that the killing re- 
sulted not from shooting but from elec- 
trocution a few moments beforehand, the 
inspector may well be dumbfounded. If 
the car lights are suddenly extinguished 
and a likely witness is riddled with bullets, 
the inspector may even be pardoned for 
surrendering his badge. 

Inspector Hannen (Edward Ellis) faced 
all these dilemmas, together with a car 
full of yelping women, emotional Italians, 
contradictory evidence. He kept every- 
one there, including the corpse of Stock- 
broker Edward Tracy (Jack Lee), which 
sat upright in grisly electrified rigidity 
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Watch your business tick 


Every cog in full view with 


this system of control 


N° every executive can find 
the time to see his business in 
actual operation . . . to watch the 
wheels go round .. . to see his 
business tick. 


But there is a method that gives 
a picture that is even more faithful, 
more dependable, than walking 
through office or factory to ques- 
tion Bill and Jim. 


Elliott-Fisher provides a method 
of business control that presents 
you every day with an accurate rec- 
ord of the performance of every 
department. What happened yes- 
terday is known at nine today. And 
every day you know exactly what 
progress has been made. 


As soon as you afrive at your 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 
GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 

342 Madison Avenue, New York City Address__ 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” ———— = 


office you have a résumé of yester- 
day’s activities, compared with re- 
sults on the same day a week ago, a 
month ago and a year ago. Elliott- 
Fisher gathers all the vital figures 
from the various departments and 
summarizes the totals in a simple, 
concise report. Sales, shipments, 
inventories, billings, bank balances, 
accounts payable and receivable... 
all are posted up to the minute, fur- 
nishing you a reliable guide for 
accurate decisions. 


Without interfering with your 
present accounting routine, or add- 
ing a single man to your payroll, 
Elliott-Fisher brings all the facts of 
each department under a single, 


The Elliott-Fisher 

flat surface ac- 

counting - writing 
machine 





Name___ 


unified plan of control: Even when 
you are traveling, the Elliott-Fisher 
report may be sent to you at the 
close of each day’s business, keep- 
ing you in touch with conditions 
almost as effectively as if you were 
at your desk. 


We shall be glad to tell you 
something of the part that Elliott- 
Fisher fact-finding machinery plays 
in the success of hundreds of Amer- 
ica’s most representative business 
firms. Use the coupon below. 






General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 
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Picking 
Stock 
Market 


Leader 


Tillman Group Forecast 
Offers New Opportunity 


Our scientific study of technical 
action has uncovered an issue that 
shows definite indications of an 
outstanding advance this fall. It is 
an investment issue of high caliber, 
offering speculative opportunities 
at this stage. Expansion possibili- 
ties practically unlimited. At pres- 
ent quotations appears under- 
priced. 

Like Allied Chemical, Union Car- 
bide and Radio Corp., this company 
contributes continually new prod- 
ucts for the convenience and bet- 
terment of the public, thus en- 
hancing its cwn earnings. 


Leaders for 1929 


To forecast accurately stock 
movements months ahead is a sci- 
entific achievement. By our Group 
Method we were able to recommend 
definitely, in Time Magazine of 
Dec. 31, 1928, three stocks as 
Market Leaders for 1929. Two 
already have been Market Sensa- 


tions: 
re 


Advance 
International Tel. & Tel.. *231.0 
Westinghouse Electric.... 128.5 
Vacuum Oil 


*Old stock 


Purchase of only 25 shares each 
would show a profit of $9175.00 


Our analysis of the above new 
Market Leader with similar profit 
possibilities is available. Send for 
FREE copy. 


“A Financial Service 
with 6 Years of Success’’ 


Ti ermaNis URVEY 


25 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Send FREE Report on 
Bargain Stock 


NO SALESMAN WILL CALL 


(TM 5) | 














and a Panama hat throughout most of the 
play. Inspector Hannen questioned the 
late Mr. Tracy’s lovely wife (Dorothy 
Peterson) and his partner (Edward Paw- 
Jey), who was also Mrs. Tracy’s lover. 
After the dark murder of a clerk (J. Ham- 
mond Dailey) in the firm of the deceased, 
the Inspector ordered the motorman to 
retrace his course. Then he discovered 
how it was possible for a man to be elec- 
trocuted in a subway car designed to 
insulate its passengers from any possible 
contact with the third rail. 

The solution is ingenious, will appeal 
to those who like a blend of mystery and 
mechanics. The technically expert setting 
shows the interior of one of Manhattan’s 
Interborough Rapid Transit cars which 
whizzes past lights and stations. Co-Play- 
wrights Eva Kay Flint and Martha Madi- 
son have contrived an exciting addition 
to the season’s many slaughters. 

Diets 

Many Waters. It is a favorite axiom 
of dramatists that you never can tell what 
anguish has moulded the calm faces on 
the avenues. Monckton Hoffe, a British 
playwright, has for some time been demon- 
strating this fact in London with Many 
Waters, which permits you to live through 
the years with a little architect, James 
Barcaldine, and his pleasant wife. So tran- 
quil are the Barcaldines that a theatrical 
impresario cites them as the sort of people 
who like twinkling artificial entertainment 
because their own lives are so fatuously 
real. 

The Barcaldine history is then exposed 
in a series of flashbacks—an accidental 
meeting at an exposition in the century’s 
early years, a wedding in a registry office 
with two charwomen as witnesses. Years 
later their only daughter gives herself to a 
married man who lives in the flat below 
and dies in childbirth. Barcaldine faces 
a bankruptcy court. But always there are 
subtle filaments which bind man and wife 
—‘‘Many waters cannot quench love, 
neither can the floods drown it.” 

This sentiment seldom cloys because 
Ernest Truex gives the most serious, tender 
performance of his career and Marda 
Vanne as the wife never forgets restraint. 
Certain episodes exhibit flagrancies of 
aste. But when the daughter (Maisie Dar- 
rel) confesses her troubles to a stalwart 
boy who wants her love (Robert Douglas), 
the scene trembles with tragedy and gal- 
lantry. And a parody of court procedure 
is introduced which provides peerless 
comic relief. 





—>——_ 


See Naples and Die. Elmer Rice, who 
wrote the Pulitzer Prizewinning Street 
Scene, has forsaken the rubber plants of 
Manhattan’s slums for the bougainvillaea 
blooms on the Bay of Naples. Simultane- 
ously he has turned from tragedy to a 
species of comedy bloated with wise- 
cracks. There are so many of them in 
this fantasy that the senses reel and rebel. 

A U.S. debutante weds a decadent Rus- 
sian prince to prevent him from selling 
her sister’s love letters to the newspapers. 
This noxious noble makes no intimate de- 
mands—in fact he promises to release her 
as soon as a substantial share of her for- 
tune is transferred to his name. But once 
married, he conceives a fine Slavic lust for 
his wife, and when she flees to the coast 
he follows and plans to kidnap her. At the 


hotel are a group of those international 
freaks for whom the Mediterranean shores 
provide so ample a platform. A bad Eng- 
lish painter announces that he does not 
like running water fixtures because “You 
can’t stand up in the basin.” A pudgy, 
bromidic U. S. matron, played to perfec- 
tion by Beatrice Herford, declares that 
“When Mr. Evans and I first settled in 
Columbus, I cried my heart out for 
Akron.” Two chess players silently cudgel 
their brains throughout the play. When 
one of them happens to make a move, a 
tart debutante says “Is that allowed.” 
And her lover from the U. S. replies, “I 
think they’re only amateurs.” It is of 
course this providential fellow who is 
largely instrumental in saving her from her 
husband’s stratagems. That oily gentle- 
man is accidentally shot by one of the 
chess players, who prove to be appointed 
assassins of a Rumanian general. 

Through the maze of plot and verbiage, 
Claudette Colbert treads smartly on her 
renowned legs. Pedro De Cordoba makes 
an admirable Russ. And Roger Pryor, 
whose boyish wit is so perpetual, is none 
other than the son of famed Bandsman Ar- 
thur Pryor. But Playwright Rice’s comedy 
would, paradoxically, be funnier if his 
characters were less amusing. 

a ae 

The Big Shot (formerly Nigger 
Rich). The heroism of Mike Kelly (Eric 
Dressler) did not survive the War. Arro- 
gant, selfish, he lived idly on a pension 
in a humble club for ex-service men. Hap- 
pening to win a great sum at the race- 
tracks, he quickly snubbed his cronies and 
his naive lady friend (Elvia Enders) and 
hired a pea-green suite at the Ritz. 
When he bundled with a courtesan (Helen 
Flint), her jealous Wall Street man sent 
him penniless into the streets with a 
piece of financial misinformation. Kelly 
returned to the club, found a letter telling 
of further fortunes acquired from a de- 
ceased aunt. Again he abandoned his 
fellow warriors. It subsequently devel- 
oped that’ one of them had faked the 
letter to expose his character. 

Playwright John McGowan’s preten- 
tious playboy’is conceived with sympathy. 
His humdrum amour is distressingly real. 
But long portions of the play are static, 
leaden. 





= 

The Love Expert is a tedious account 
of a puzzled maiden who sought advice 
from a newspaper sob-sister. When that 
oracle paid a call, she brought with her 
a reporter who solved all the girl’s per- 
plexities. Only good line: “Women don’t 
really change their minds. Their minds 
simply get tired resting on one side, and 
turn over.” 

—o>—_- 

Mountain Fury explains the malevo- 
lence which exists in the Alleghenies be- 
tween the hill proletariat and the dale aris- 
tocracy. Naturally a dale-boy loves a hill- 
girl, to the accompaniment of baying 
hounds, tempests, a forest fire, murder, 
suicide, theft, and the bemused mumblings 
of a woodland lunatic. 


George White’s Scandals. A decade 
has passed since Producer White offered 
the first of his popular saturnalias. Still 
fired with ambition, he has inserted a song 

(Continued on p. 78) 
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TIME INC., PUBLISHERS, WILL ANNOUNCE 
IN THE OCTOBER 21st ISSUE OF “TIME” 


THE FORTHCOMING PUBLICATION OF A 
NEW MAGAZINE 
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Painted from a photograph of the original personnel 


The whole inspiring story of Goodyear is an illustration of 


Westen sizsizaiznizytzs) 


the axiom that a business must develop men if it would 


develop itself. 


ae 


Out of the handful of men who started with Goodyear, out of 


the tens of thousands who have worked with Goodyear since, | 
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has grown that mature and expert organization that is 


Goodyear today. 











we 


That the last year has been the greatest and most success- 


#0 ee4 


ful in the history of the Company is only another way of 
Heh saying that Goodyear personnel the last year attained its 


highest usefulness. 


This usefulness finds expression in the production and 


delivery of superior quality and value to the public, which 


* 


responds by conferring upon Goodyear the largest volume 


of business enjoyed by any rubber company in the world. 
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Before Goodyear builds a new factory such 


as its latest one at Gadsden, Alabama, it first 
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builds an expert personnel to man it. 
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It is a tribute to the careful Goodyear method 


—* 


of selection and development of men that this 


withdrawal and foretraining of personnel 
can be accomplished without disturbance of 


normal production efficiency. 


So vast is the present Goodyear organization, 
and so great is the demand for its products, 
through its hands passes more than one-sixth of 


all the rubber produced annually on the earth. 
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Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 




















HE four essentials of a modern kitchen are 

found in this Crane room. Restful color, in 
the sun-tan walls, brown and black linoleum, 
Lucerne blue Corwith sink. Good lighting, from 
the windowattheright of the Corwith, flooding its 
roomy beauty. Correct arrangement, in the place- 
ment of the Corwith, the table, and stove, only a 
step apart. And lastly, convenient, sanitary equip- 


ment in the Corwith itself. . . . This new sink of 

















acid-resisting or regular enamel has many points 
of real convenience not found in ordinary fixtures. 
Fittings out of the way in a recess eliminate ob- 
struction and breakage. A lever-operated outlet 
stopper permits use of the sink as a dishpan. A 
hose and spray rinses vegetables and dishes. . . . 
To see all its advantages, visit nearby Exhibit 
Rooms. Ask yourarchitectand plumbing contrac- 


tor about many other new Crane plumbing ideas. 


+ 
150 2500 
Pounds Pressure Pounds Pressure 


FIXTURES, VALVES, FITTINGS, AND PIPING, FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL USB 


Crane Co., General Offices, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago * 23 W. 44th St., New York * Branches and sales offices in one hundred and eighty cities 
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Genius, Inc. 

Strange and condoned has been the 
existence of Architect Frank Lloyd Wright. 
Erotic and impulsive, he deserted his 
wife and six children to live with a Mrs. 
Mamah Bostwick Cheney and her two 
children, family of a Chicago businessman. 
For himself and them he built a splendidly 








©P.& A. 
FRANK LiLoyp WRIGHT 
Who’s Who dropped him. 


original home on a rocky hill at Spring 
Green, southern Wisconsin. A thin-lipped 
Barbados Negro, their butler, one day 
chopped Mistress Cheney, her children 
and four neighbors to death with an axe 
and burned down the house. When Archi- 
tect Wright rebuilt it, Miriam Noel, Eng- 
lish sculptress who had fallen in love with 
his picture, joined him first as mistress, 
then as wife. She was obliged, for lack of 
money, to use precious but musty dra- 
peries for clothes. She left for a “vaca- 
tion,” and her husband promptly took an 
ad interim companion. There followed 
divorce, his marriage to a Montenegrin 
dancer, Olga Milanoff, for a span his 
mistress, a second burning of his hill 
house, a third building thereof. Who’s 
Who in America this year dropped him 
from its roster of reputable notables. 

Widely condoned have such episodes 
been, for Frank Lloyd Wright is rated a 
very original, great and influential archi- 
tect indeed, although personally impulsive 
and improvident. Last week certain of his 
Chicago friends decided that they could 
at least overcome his improvidence. They 
made him become an institution with a 
charter. Frank Lloyd Wright, Inc. has 
issued $50,000 worth of preferred stock. 
He himself is no stockholder. 

Architect Wright was born in 1869 on 
a Wisconsin farm where he spent his pre- 
cocious childhood tending sheep. With no 
formal education he informally studied 
engineering at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Although he received no degree he 
became unusually proficient in that pro- 
fession. Twenty years ago his reputation 
in architecture was world-wide. 








Ho facial consolationwithout a peer— 
Fougére Royale After-Shaving Lotion 
—a ten second rejuvenator that swaps 
gloom for a grin. Whisk afew drops on your 
face and not only look alive—but feel alive. 


Snappy as a drum-major, soothing as a 
blond nurse, this magic lotion will ease 


away tired lines, add vigor to facial mus- * 


cles, pep up your complexion and send the 
blood tingling through your veins. 


Shaving Stick, 75¢ 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25 
Facial Soap, 50c 


After-Shaving Lotion, 75c¢ 
Shaving Cream, 50c 
Talcum, 50¢ 










Swap Your VOWS? JO a Smntle 
in 1O Snappy Seconds... 


Besides, it’s styptic. Stops bleeding, heals 
cuts and nicks, Try it—and with it — Fou- 
gere Royale Shaving Cream—rich and gen- 
erous in lather, non-caustic, non-irritating 
and pure as a baby’s dream. Makes you for- 


get there everwasan after-smart to shaving. 


Top off the good work with a sprinkle of 
Fougere Royale Tale—an invisible blend 
of cooling, soothing powder —balm to the 


most tender skin—boon to all shavers. 


Just mail the coupon below for gener- 
ous free samples, mildly perfumed with 
that wholesome, outdoor fragrance 
Fougeére Royale (Royal Fern). Yours for 


the writing. 


HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. J3 
539 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


You may send me without charge, trial con- 


tainers of Fougere Royale After-Shaving Lotion 


and Shaving Cream. 


Name 





Address 


City 


State 
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TOCKHOLDERS in plants that are expen- 
sive to operate frequently receive a pleasant 
surprise once Temporator goes on the job. 


Functioning in the automatic telephone manner 
through a central control station or switchboard, 
Temporator is in no sense a meter, but connects 
with dial cabinets at every working station and every 
department. It unerringly establishes the actual 


production time required for every piece of work. 
Facts replace suppositions. 


The human voice is not used. Simple, visible, 
unmistakably clear code letters and numerals flash 
the required news. Each worker signals the start 
of each job and the interruptions, the need for more 
materials, for a new assignment, for machine repairs, 
for relief. 


Foremen are daily saved hours of clerical work 
and enabled to devote more time to profitable con- 
structive effort. 


Messengers are virtually dispensed with. Tem- 
porator vividly sends instructions and information 
not only to workers, machine repairmen and fore- 
men but also to company executives wherever they 
may be in the plant. In a matter of seconds, while 
on the telephone with a customer, the sales depart- 


ment or any department can find out completely 
the exact progress status of any particular job. 


Requests for plant analysis with a view to a Temporator in- 
stallation are handled only by specialized engineers and can- 
not invariably receive immediate attention. However, printed 
information is obtainable by addressing The Temporator 
Company, Dept. B. T., 542 Orleans Street, Chicago, Illinois 


emporator 
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The basic philosophies of his buildings 
are: 1) They, especially homes, should 
be constructed as integral parts of their 
landscapes and of the materials of the 
neighborhood. His thrice-built home at 
Spring Green seemed a rocky outcropping 
of the hill itself. 2) Buildings (factories, 
theatres, hotels) should interpret the 
spirit as well as suit the use of their 
occupancies. This has created blocky, 


| mechanistic, ‘““modernistic” structures. His 
| most representative factory building is 


that of the Larkin Co. at Buffalo; his 
best hotel the Imperial at Tokyo, famed 
for octagonal copper bathtubs and “sky- 
scraper” furniture. People for whom he 
builds homes yield to his artistic bully- 
ing. His commissions—and therefrom the 
profits on which Frank Lloyd Wright, Inc. 


| can count on—enable him to maintain 


offices at Chicago, Los Angeles, Tokyo. 


EDUCATION 


Epitaph on Learning 


In any college, many and distinct are 
the categories among the undergraduates, 
ranging from the broad-backed footballers 
to the light-stepping, open-collared es- 
thetes. But which is “the fruitiest group 
of all?” 

“The richest, the ripest, the most in- 
spiring and the fruitiest group of all, was 
the group of serious students who were 











| social about it.” That was the answer of 


a University of Pennsylvania 1929 gradu- 
ate—Samuel Lipshutz. 

Mr. Lipshutz categorized as follows: 
“The first group was the social group. 


| Nice-young-men-from-good-families, who 





| made up the more decorative part of the 


student body... . Group number two, 
quite as definite, was the wicked group— 
an off-colour mixture of boys from all 
races and all families, who sat in the rear 
of the rooms and cried their vices to each 
other . . . were still young enough to re- 
gard a prostitute as an adventure... . 
The third group was the group of serious 
students who were not social about it . . . 
went in for higher mathematics, and for 
chess, and for physics.” Mr. Lipshutz 
made this analysis because he is a reader 
of Henry Louis (‘“Hatrack”) Mencken’s 
American Mercury and had read therein 
of two $500 prizes to be awarded for the 
best analysis of four years at college. The 
other prizewinner was Olive Brossow, this 
year’s product of Northland College, 


Northland, Wis. 





Drab, and more acidly Mercuric was 
Miss Brossow’s paper: “Our family was 
. poor as Job’s turkey . on a farm 


| in what was then the backwoods in Cen- 


tral Wisconsin.”” To get enough money to 
go to college she did housework in Keno- 
sha. “Arriving at Northland, I was sadly 
disappointed (in the buildings) . . . it is 
rather an honor to work one’s own way 
than otherwise. . . . I have gotten every- 
thing out of college but a job... . I am 
financially embarrassed ...I wonder. 
have I truly completed my college career 
‘with honor.’ ” 

The $1,000 worth of Lipshutz and 
Brossow appeared in the October Ameri- 
can Mercury. 
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HIS STATEMENT A CHALLENGE 
TO AMERICAN BUSINESS 


AMERICAN BUSINESS PRIDE received a severe 
jolt recently, when Julius Klein estimated the annual 
loss through inefficient selling and distribution at eight 
to ten billion dollars. ' 

Not least of the factors responsible for this colossal 
loss is wasted time! Delay in re-stocking, delay in making 
sales contacts, delay in the transmission of orders, delay 
in shipments—all entail waste. 

Goods finished and waiting shipment increase in- 
ventories—tie up capital. Not until the goods are speed- 
ing to the market is capital freed for new work. 

Closeness to shipping points is only part of the solu- 
tion. Speed in trucking out of warehouses only another 
part. These may save hours. 

But sending in the orders ahead of the mails by 
Postal Telegraph—shortens the distance from factory 
to market by days. 

- Many successful manufacturers, jobbers and mer- 
chants are finding new economy in speeding the nego- 
tiations and transactions of their business by the use of 
the enlarged Postal Telegraph. To accuracy, reliability 
and speed in transmission is added the time-saving of 
the written record which prevents wasteful disputes. 

Postal Telegraph has constantly increased its capacity 
to serve this growing demand. Now over 90% of its 
millions of messages relate to business transactions. 

Over Commercial Cables and All America Cables— 
affliated parts of the International System—a swift, 


accurate, courteous Postal service carries your com- 
munications to Europe, Asia, the Orient and the nations 
of Central and South America. Between ships and shore 


is Mackay Radio is the lightning link. 

mn 

a . 

| | Postal Telegraph 
4 TELEGRANS 


im 





Ql America 


Cables DR. JULIUS KLEIN, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, is recognized as a leading 


Mackay Radio authority on the economics of distribution. 
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.. HARDY PIONEER, cleaving his homestead 
from the rough forests, has almost vanished —but 
his daring and creative spirit carry on. Spurred by 
the same building instinct, the value of real prop- 


erty in this country more than tripled within two 
decades—now reaching over 175 billions — more 


than half our national wealth. 

The same period marked a turning point in the 
living habits of our people. In 1000, six out of ten 
persons lived in the country. Now, more than half 
live, work and seek their recreation in the city. The 


change in habits has wrought changes in housing. 
Great hotels, office buildings and theatres are a 
fixed part of the modern city skyline. 


The change also occasioned new trends in the 
financing of real estate. The individual mortgage is 
giving way to bond issues, bought and distributed 
by the investment banker. Halsey, Stuart & Co. has 
taken part in financing some of the country's noted 
buildings. Through group mortgage bonds, it has 
also extended its service to many small property 
owners. Thus it aids the builder, aids in the steady 
improvement of property, and provides the investor 
with safe securities of attractive earning power. 

Investors interested in building a sound invest 
ment structure will find much practical advice in 
our booklet, “Essentials of a Sound Investment 


Policy”—mailed on request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO.’ 


INCORPORATEO 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street 


NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





THE PROGRAM Tune in the Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
THAT DOES MORE | Program every Thursday evening. 
THAN Hear what the Old Counsellor 
ENTERTAIN 


broadcast over ast t 
cast over a Co ” 10 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 


9 P.M. Central Standard Time 
8 P.M. Mountain Standard Time 
7 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 


4 Coast network of 39 stations 


4 associated with the Nation- 





has to say. © This program is al Broadcasting Company. 
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Harkness Gifts 


The Southern Pacific is proud of many 
things, of its new cars kept cool in South- 
western deserts by special aluminum paint 
and anti-actinic window glass, of its freight 
service, so efficient that a carload of potted 
lilies recently went through without a pot 
broken or a single flower crushed. But its 
hospitals have long been its especial pride. 
Most roads maintain a staff of nurses and 
doctors with emergency stations at impor- 
tant terminals. Only three roads have 
their own hospitals: the Illinois Central, 
at Chicago, the Central of Georgia, at Sa- 
vannah, and the Southern Pacific, at 
San Francisco (250 beds) and at Houston 
(125 beds). Last week Edward Stephen 
Harkness, good angel of many a school 
and hospital, gave $600,000 to the South- 
ern Pacific to add a wing to the San 
Francisco hospital and to build a tubercu- 
losis sanitarium at Tucson, Ariz. 

Among Harvard men a story is told. 
One day last year an unobtrusive man was 
shown into the office of President A. 
Lawrence Lowell in University Hall. Like 
a caged lion, the President was pacing 
back and forth and round and round, 
hands clasped in back. His visitor seated 
himself quietly in a corner, holding an um- 
brella. At length the President emerged 
from his cogitation: “What can I do for 
your” “Have you ever considered the 
English house system here at Harvard?” 
asked the unobtrusive man. “Yes . . . too 
expensive.” “How much?” “Oh, about 
three million dollars to begin it.” The 
visitor fished a checkbook out of his 
pocket, wrote out a check, passed it to 
President Lowell. The President looked 
in bewilderment at the signature: ‘““Edward 
S. Harkness.” Harkness? Harkness? 
“Why, thank you. ... Ah, could you 
lunch with me?” he finally asked. “I’m 
very sorry, but my wife is shopping in 
Boston and I have promised to meet her. 
Good morning. . . . By the way, if the 
plan costs more, let me know how much.” 
The unobtrusive man nodded pleasantly 
and went out. Months later, the “how 
much” proved to be $10,000,000 which 
ultimately Yaleman Harkness gave to 
Harvard (Time, Jan. 7). 

Though the story may be apocryphal in 
detail, it well suggests the temper of Hark- 
ness giving. His frequent and _ princely 
donations to education and charity have 
always been unobtrusive, modest. In 
philanthropy he does not bunch his hits 
as do the Rockefellers, but scatters gifts of 
$100,000 or more to dozens of causes and 
institutions. Sometimes he gives to institu- 
tions he has never seen. Though the com- 
plete listing of the Harkness benefactions 
would stretch over columns, these are 
representative, most of them recent: 
Physicians & 
(Columbia 


College of 
Surgeons 
Univ.). 

4,000,000 (land) N. Y. Medical Centre (with 

mother, Mrs. S. V. Hark- 


ness). 


$ 1,000,000 


1,000,000 New York Public Library. 
1,000,000 Yale University (Drama 
School). 
100,000 Wellesley College. 
1,250,000 Union Theological Seminary. 
400,000 Year’s work in community 
mental hygiene. 
300,000 N. Y. Botanical Gardens. 














© International 


EDWARD STEPHEN HARKNESS 


... has a penchant for Southern Pacific. 


1,000,000 Cleveland Hospital Drive. 

250,000 Memorial Hospital (to pur- 
chase radium for treat- 
ment of cancer). 

50,000 Boy Scouts. 

200,000 Shakespeare Memorial The- 
atre. 

250,000 Colgate University. 

500,000 Taft School. 

200,000 Museum of City of New 
York. 

320,000 Phillips Academy at Exeter. 
320,000 Phillips Academy at An- 
dover. 

20,000 Southern Storm Relief. 
250,000 Albany, N. f Medical 


College. 
Harvard University (House 
Plan). 


13,000,000 


200,000 College of Women of West- 
ern Reserve University 
(Endowment Fund). 
150,000 Neurological Institute of 
NN. B- 
2,000,000 N. Y. Medical Centre (Stu- 


dent Dormitory). 


But the Southern Pacific is neither a 
hospital nor a college. It is easy to under- 


stand why the gift was made. Though Mr. - 


Harkness is a director of eight railroads, he 
has long had a penchant for the Southern 
Pacific. Of each and every year he spends 
a part inspecting the road. Many of the 
employes he knows by face and name. He 
once remarked that his three dominant 
interests were “the great West,” “railroad 
companies,” and “helping to better medical 
education.” There could be no more logi- 
cal focus for these three interests than the 
Southern Pacific hospital. The causes of 
the gift are obvious, but its effects may 
not be so simple. A director and member 
of the executive committee of the Southern 
Pacific, Mr. Harkness nonetheless seems 
to regard the road as something more than 
a source of dividends. For a businessman 
to make donations to his company (which 
may exceed a year’s dividends from his 
holdings), for a man of wealth to help a 
business concern as if it were a college or 
hospital—these are new departures in 
philanthropy. 





Bankers’ Dilemma 


Large banks like to be the largest in 
some category. Until last week the Union 
Trust Co. of Cleveland had prided itself 
on being the largest bank between New 
York and Chicago. Also until last week 
the Peoples Wayne County Bank had 
prided itself on being the largest in De- 
troit. Now the status of both has changed. 
The Union Trust Co. of Cleveland has be- 
come the second largest between New 
York and Chicago; the Peoples Wayne 
County Bank is now but a part of the 
largest bank in Detroit. Largest between 
New York and Chicago and largest in De- 
troit will be a new bank, announced last 
week with the merger of the Peoples 
Wayne County Bank, the First National 
Bank of Detroit, the Peninsular State 
Bank, the Detroit & Security Trust Co. 
and the Bank of Michigan. Combined 
resources of the institutions will exceed 
$725,000,000. 

What happened last week in Detroit 
was, as all the world knows, just another 
vortex in the maelstrom that is gradually 
concentrating U. S. bank control. Whirl- 
ing daily at a faster rate, there are two 
main currents in the maelstrom. One is 
the expansion of single units through mer- 
gers and new branches. Of this last week’s 
Detroit merger was an example, as was 
the Corn Exchange Bank and Trust Co.- 
National City Bank consolidation (Time, 
Sept. 30). The other current is the group- 
ing of separate units through one con- 
trolling corporation. Greatest examples of 
this are the Transamerica Corp., the 
Northwest Bancorporation, the First Bank 
Stock Corp., the Guardian Detroit Union 
group, the New Midland Marine Corp. 
(Time, Sept. 30), the Bancohio Corp., or- 
ganized last week and the Banco Ken- 
tucky Corp. which will shortly purchase 
the Brighton Bank & Trust Co. and the 
Pearl-Market Bank & Trust Co. both of 
Cincinnati. 

It was the problem of this maelstrom 
that was of chief concern to the members 
of the American Bankers’ Association, 
meeting in San Francisco last week. Old, 
approved methods of banking have had to 
be revised under the new systems while 
equally important to bankers is the new 
personal element. Once a conservative 
banker could be expected to remain with 
his institution for years. Now bankers at 
the convention could scarcely remember 
whether friends were with the same bank, 
or whether that bank had been swept away 
into some merger or whether control of it 
had passed: to some holding corporation 
and its staff reorganized. 

Craig B. Hazelwood. One banker not 
perturbed by these changes was Craig B. 
Hazelwood of Chicago, retiring president 
of the A. B. A. Banker Hazelwood has 
many friends among bankers, is said to 
keep track of their careers as closely as 
changes in banking trends. Known as an 
orator and wise counselor, Mr. Hazelwood 
recently warned: “Let the banker who is 
afraid to face facts remember that his 
competitor is going to face them and that 
progress will go on, with him or over him. 
A mind that is not receptive to new view- 
points is apt to be closed to human phases 
of business.” 


Carefully Banker Hazelwood saw to it 
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that the controversy over banking methods 
could not escape the convention, arranged 
speeches that represented all possible views 
from the old-fashioned single, branchless 
unit to national group banking. At the 
convention Mr. Hazelwood, although 
known to be an enthusiast for branch 
banking, declined to discuss its merits and 
demerits, spoke on his favorite topic of 
bank management. 


John W. Pole. Of all speeches the one 
most anxiously awaited was that of John 
W. Pole, comptroller of the currency. 
From small-town banks in Oregon to great 
banks in Wall Street, financiers listened 
for what Comptroller Pole—and through 
him, long-silent Andrew W. Mellon— 
would say about the boiling question of 
BRANCH BANKING. 

Comptroller Pole arose, declared “the 
financial situation of the country is un- 
questionably sound,” spoke for 23 minutes. 
When he had finished, the issue of branch 
banking, so far as the Government's ad- 
ministrative branch is concerned, was set- 
tled forever. Rarely has a public officer 
spoken on a controversial issue so un- 
equivocally, scorning the fine distinction 
between “group” banking and “branch” 
banking, declaring that 20% of all U. S. 
banking offices already are branch banks, 
calling upon Congress this winter to name 
a committee to settle, not whether banks 
may operate outside their present limits, 
but how far those limits should be ex- 
tended. He reassured timid one-man 
banks: 

“Tt is inconceivable that any Comp- 
troller would . . . aid a branch bank un- 
fairly to drive a local bank out of busi- 
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A. B. A. PRESIDENT 


Members watched the argument. 


ness... . The 
has nothing to fear... . 

He flayed the “group” bank as a “cum- 
bersome,” “expensive” branch-form, plead- 
ed for a uniform nation-wide system 
which, with broader powers, would lead 
State banks to national charters. 

George W. Davison, President of 
Manhattan’s central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Co., took sharp issue, upheld “corre- 
spondent” banking, now used by many a 
great bank. 


bank 


successful 
” 


country 








Lillibridge, Advertising 
[57] 


The Common Road 


~~. a great man has 
some one object in 
view to be achieved in a 
given time,’ said Sir 
Edmund Burke, “it may be 
absolutely necessary for him 


to walk out of all the com- 
mon roads.” 


Good advertising philos- 
ophy, this. The common 
roads are always crowded... 
Yet it takes imagination 
and courage to venture off 


the main highway and blaze 
a new trail to a market. 


Sometimes it is only the 
underbrush of habit or the 
brambles of prejudice that 
hide the short-cut from 
the travelers on the com- 
mon road... Let us all 
lift our gaze from the road 
and keep an eye open for 
a new path that will more 
speedily and effectively 
carry us to our destinations. 


RAY D. LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 40th STREET 





NEW YORK 








Week's Statistic 


1,492,676 Fords. Measured by the 
simple yard-stick of units produced, the 
automobile industry would appear to ‘be 
thriving. Yet while the number of cars 
manufactured during the first eight months 
of 1929 showed a 37.2% increase* over 
the same period last year, this was almost 
entirely accounted for by the phenomenal 
rise in Ford production. In July and 
August this Ford increase offset the de- 
cline shown by other manufacturers and 
accounted for approximately 40% of the 
total cars produced in the U. S. and Can- 


ada. These facts are illustrated in the 
following table compiled by the Wall 
Street Journal: 
1929 Total Other Est. Ford 
industry producers production 
Wesest 2. os §13,843 307,530 206,313 
DN Siete Cae 517,854 310,877 206,077 
ee 663,237 464,346 198,891 
JORURTY .<.0.40 sn 422,537 268,382 154,155 
Total 
(8 mo.)..4,443,450 2,940,774 1,492,676 
1928 
ere 492,543 391,612 100,931 
July Jos «idea 417,312 343,870 73.442 
eee 434,315 395,662 38,653 
January ......240,191 234.642 5,549 
Total 
(8 mo.)..3,236,364 2,855,545 380,819 








Deals 

Paper. If the army of woodsmen led 
by mighty Paul Bunyan invaded Canada 
to chop down 80,000,000 cords of pulp- 
wood, they would take so long that by 
the time the wood was pressed into pulp 
and paper new forests would have sprung 
up. For this reason three Canadian pulp 
and paper companies which combined last 
week estimated their 80,000,000-cord re- 
serve as a practically perpetual supply. 
The companies, long closely affiliated, 
were Canada Power & Paper Corp. (which 
recently disposed of Laurentide Power Co. 
for $10,800,000, and is said to have placed 
the money in the call market), Port Alfred 
Pulp and Paper Corp. (owners of the town 
of Port Alfred), Wayagamack Pulp and 
Paper Co., Ltd. (specializing in kraft 
[wax] wrapping paper). 

Dry Goods. In 1872 Lyman Blooming- 
dale, an assembler of hoop skirts, was left 
jobless by fashion changes. He opened a 
dry goods store, recorded net sales of 
$3.63 the first day. In 1928 Blooming- 
dale Bros. (Manhattan) reached the net 
sales total of $23,000,000. Last week it 
finally joined a long-planned department 
store merger which will consolidate it with 
Abraham & Straus (Brooklyn—Started in 
1865 by Abraham Abraham, who was 
joined in 1893 by Isidor Straus, chinaware 
merchant), William Filene’s Sons Co 
(Boston—Headed by William E. Filene 
who unsuccessfully sought injunctions to 
prohibit large stockholders, including: his 
brother, from voting for the merger), and 
F. & R. Lazarus & Co. (Columbus and 
Cincinnati—Founded in 1851). Combined 
annual sales will total $106,000,000. 

Anthracite. Economic _ professors. 
wanting to give an example of the havoc 
substitutes can play to a nicely adjusted 

*Another increase was in the number of people 
killed by automobile accidents. The National 


Safety Congress reported last week a new high 
rate during August of 91 fatalities a day, or the 
annual rate of 33,215. 
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The American Founders Group 





of Companies . . « 
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L 'f-misd is now the American 
Founders group of investment 
companies began in April, 1921. 
International Securities Trust of 
America was then formed “to in- 
vest, sell and reinvest [its] assets... 
in American and foreign bonds, 
stocks and other securities.” 


International Securities Corpo- 
ration of America, the successor 
company, is one of four general 
management investment companies 
—often called “investment trusts”— 
included in the American Founders 
group. The group borrows its name 


DECORATIONS BY ROCKWELL KENT ° 


from American Founders Corpora- 
tion, whose business was established 
in 1922 and which provides research 
service and investment supervision 
for the affiliated companies. 

The American Founders compa- 
nies practice systematic investment 
of their funds under active and care- 
ful management, which policy has 
brought better than average results. 

Experience and research facilities 
extend to over thirty of the world’s 
security markets and to every in- 
dustry. In the principal markets 
the funds are distributed and re- 


CUT IN WOOD BY J. J. LANKES 


distributed, as safe and prosper- 
ous enterprises are found by the 
economics and investment depart- 
ments of American Founders Cor- 
poration. The combined resources 


of the group exceed $200,000,000. 


7 7 Sd 


Investment bankers and banks 


- with security departments will fur- 


nish information and counsel con- 
cerning any of the investment com- 
panies that compose this group. 
Or it may be obtained from 
Founders General Corporation, 
50 Pine Street, New York City. 


THE AMERICAN FOUNDERS GROUP 


General 


Including 
AMERICAN FOUNDERS CORPORATION 
alll 


Management Investment Companies 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION 


UNITED STATES & BRITISH INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, LTD. 


AMERICAN & 





4 Sharing the Prosperity of Many Companies, Many Industries, Many Countries > 


GENERAL SECURITIES CORPORATION 
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supply and demand situation, always point 
to the anthracite industry. Gas, oil, bi- 
tuminous (soft) coal, and Welsh anthra- 
cite have proven sturdy competitors to 
U. S. anthracite. Perhaps to find strength 
in union, the Glen Alden Coal’Co. (W. W. 
Inglis, president) last week announced 
plans to purchase the Lehigh and Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Co. (Charles F. Huber, presi- 
dent). Two of the oldest and largest of 
anthracite companies, their combined an- 
nual production will be over 13,000,000 
tons, greatest of any unit in the industry. 

Electric. When the same man is chair- 
man of two companies in similar lines 
and one of these companies owns a 13% 
interest in the other, besides having an 
agreement to give it financial service, a 
merger in which the first company offers 
to acquire the remaining stock of the 
second is not astounding news. Last week 
this condition occurred when Sidney 
Zollicoffer Mitchell’s Electric Bond and 
Share Co. offered to exchange its stock 


for Electric Investors, Inc. While Elec- 
tric Investors, Inc. is a strict holding com- 
pany with 87% of its investments in utili- 
ties, Electric Bond and Share Co. has 
much wider interests. Besides holding 
stocks of other companies, Bond and 
Share renders financial and operative as- 
sistance of every type and has supervisory 
agreements with American Power and 
Light Co., American and Foreign Power 
Co., Inc., Electric Power and Light 
Co., American Gas and Electric Co., 
National Power and Light Co. and all 
their subsidiaries. Although from Electric 
Investors, Inc., Bond and Share will re- 
ceive additional stock in these companies 
the only one actually controlled will still 
be the American and Foreign Power Co., 
Inc., operating in many foreign lands, but 
in no U. S. territory. 

Steel. Last week Crucible Steel Co. of 
America (said to be largest U. S. pro- 
ducer of electric steel; makes scarcely 
any crucible steel) assured itself of raw 








YOUR CHECK MAY BE 
GOOD ENOUGH as a with- 


drawal form, but as an accredited 
representative of your firm, does its 
appearance measure up to its job? 
The looks of your checks ought to 
keep abreast of your own opinion 


of your business. 
Checks made on La Monte National 


Safety Paper give an instant impression 
of stability, dignity and safety. Banks 


know that their customers appreciate 
the added satisfaction that this crisp, rich-appearing check paper gives 
to its users. That is why so many progressive banks all over the country 
have adopted La Monte Safety Paper, the recognized standard in check 
papers. George La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York City. 


The wavy lines instantly identify La Monte National Safety 
Paper —the standard in check papers. 
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material for 30 years. The ore will come 
from mines in the Mesabi Range, Minn.., 
purchased by Crucible from the Shenango 
Furnace Co. 


Fast Wheels ey 


Prime indication of railroad recovery 
has been constantly increasing earnings. 
Another was the recent addition to 20-hour 
train service between New York and Chi- 
cago (Time, Sept. 23) by the Pennsyl- 
vania and the New York Central. Last 
week there were niany announcements that 
pointed toward railroad prosperity, al- 
though famed Stockmarket Bull Arthur W. 
Cutter was alleged to have indicated that 
railroad stocks were not a buy. 

@ The Pennsylvania R. R.* placed the 
greatest single order of rails in history, 
consisting of 310,000 tons. 

q@ Faster trains between New York and 
Chicago were announced by Lackawanna 
R. R. The Boston & Main R. R. improved 
its Boston-—Chicago service and _ put 
through faster trains throughout New 
England. The Pennsylvania R. R. cut one 
day off freight time between St. Louis, 
Chicago and the East. 

@ The Great Northern R. R. ordered 14 
locomotives. The Boston & Maine R. R. 
placed in operation five superpower $100,- 
ooo locomotives, ordered 1,500 freight 
cars. The New York Central R. R. or- 
dered 42 electric locomotives for handling 
freight to cost over $100,000 each. Leonor 
Fresnel Loree (“Little Giant”) announced 
that his Delaware & Hudson R. R. was 
constructing a $125,000 locomotive to have 
14% working efficiency compared to the 
present 7%. Steam pressure in this engine 
will be the highest yet obtained, 500 lbs. 

@ Already jubilant over these signs of 
prosperity, railroad men heard with inter- 
est last week that a non-railroad man was 
working on an experiment which might 
materially lessen operating costs. The ex- 
periment was a Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearing-equipped locomotive. The experi- 
menter was Henry Holiday Timken. 

One of the richest of U. S. tycoons, Fric- 
tion-Fighter Timken, 61, has been called 
“The Millionaire Nobody Knows.” Living 
in Canton, Ohio, where his plant is located. 
he finds recreation in horses, fishing, speed 
boats, aviation. Indoors, he is serious at 
bridge. Autocratic in his philosophy of 
business, he feels one man must be unalter- 
ably in control. Yet he believes with 
Henry Ford that good work can come 
only from good wages, has never had a 
strike. 

The present locomotive which the Tim- 
ken Co. has ordered from the American 
Locomotive Co. and will test on roads 
throughout the country has roller bearings 
on the driving and tender wheels and on 
the connection between the main and side 
rod. If successful it would make good the 
boast: “Throughout industry the ‘impos- 
sible’ has yielded to Timken design, con- 
struction and resources.” To the railroads 
it would bring lower operating costs and 
the riding comfort that the public, accus- 
tomed to buying every luxury desired, is 
starting to demand from railroads. 


A 
S 








*Most consistently prosperous of railroads is 
the Pennsylvania. Paying its 188th consecutive 
dividend last week, the Pennsylvania mailed 
checks to 150,060 stockholders, over half ot 
whom are women. In addition to this number, 
nearly 100,000 officers and employes are buying 
stock on the installment plan. 
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This Envelope 


Adds Another Color 


as colorful as the mer- 
chandise you buy or sell. 

When you buy Improved 
Columbian Clasp Envelopes you 
have already made a start toward 
a colorful mailing envelope. The 
neutral buff tint of the Improved 
Columbian Clasp Envelope blends 
perfectly with any color or com- 
bination of colors of printing inks. 
It brightens colors and makes them 


Mw. oo envelopes should be 


sparkle. It is the plus value in color 
printing. No matter how many 
colors you use, remember the Im- 
proved Columbian Clasp Envelope 
adds still another. 

Try this with your next mailing. 
Your printer or stationer has Im- 
proved Columbian Clasp Enve- 
lopes. They come in 32 stock sizes, 
to fit practically any job without 
the expense and delay of being 
made to order. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


With thirteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 


/ VU y VY OOGE a. 


COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 





Fibres: Photomicro- 
gtaph showing the fine- 
ly matted fibres which 
compose Improved Co- 
lumbian Clasp stock. 
The microscope is only 
one of the many precise 
instruments whose scru- 
tiny this stock must pass. 


SEVEN REASONS WHY THE 
IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP 
ENVELOPE IS THE STANDARD 


1. Made from’ extremely tough, flexible 
stock. 


2. “Scotch seams” —they never give. 


3. Clasp of malleable metal that resists 
breaking. 


4. Clasp anchored to envelope at all points 
through double thickness of paper. 


5. Hole in flap patch-reinforced with fibre- 
tough stock. Lines up with clasp every 
time. Inspection at factory makes cer- 
tain of this. 

6. Name “Improved Columbian Clasp,” 
and size number printed on lower flap 
of each envelope. 


7. Thirty-two stock sizes to fit practically 
any job without making to order. 
























Scovell Wellington 


and Company 


ACCOUNTANTS * ENGINEERS 


110 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
SYRACUSE KANSAS CITY 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 
SPRINGFIELD 









When Business 


expands by 


Steady Growth 


SomMe companies which go comparatively unnoticed 
for years seem suddenly to spring into wide invest- 
ment attention. These usually are sound, basic busi- 







nesses which quietly expand . . . consistently and sub- 
stantially. They grow steadily until their volume of 
income compels public notice. 









The shares of such companies held as investments often 






prove to be the really exceptional securities. 






This organization’s primary interests have long been in 
companies with established records of steady growth 
and the potentialities of further growth, and with man- 
agements capable of realizing upon those potentialities. 
These interests include a number of mercantile chain 
store and industrial corporations which are steadily and 


profitably expanding. 














The securities of some of these companies 






are noted in our current suggestions which 
will be sent on request for list 148. 










George H. Burr & Co. 


57 William Street, New York 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INVESTMENT CENTERS 
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contend . . . comradeship . . . better un- 
derstanding . . . engaged in a fight for a 
common cause. . c 


Reading these phrases in the National 
Association of Retail Druggists Journal, 
2,500 members of the association packed, 
started off to their convention. 


And as the druggists did last fortnight, 
so did many another earnest business man 
of other occupation. For with late summer 
comes the crescendo of the U. S. conven- 
tion phenomena and last week the move- 
ment became acute. Going to, gathered at, 
departing from national conventions were 
druggists (wholesale, retail), chain store 
men, credit men, life insurance under- 
writers, traveling engineers, bakers, mer- 
chant-tailors and designers, bankers (men, 
women), radio manufacturers, account- 
ants, safety engineers, laundry owners. 
Traveling at reduced railroad rates they 
had seen new places, participated in bridge 
and golf tournaments, elected officers, 
passed resolutions, been grave. 


Of chief interest to each convention 
were the problems facing that particular 
industry ahd tactics to be employed in the 
future. Thus while the American Bankers’ 
Association mulled over the credit situ- 
ation (see p. 49), members of American 
Bakers’ Association in Chicago discussed 
the advisability of having a national dough- 
nut week soon and announced crackers in 
the shape of states to tempt, to educate 
unruly infants. Said one Herr Ernest 
Goettach of Berlin, “There are no fron- 
tiers in baking. Its problems are world 
problems.” 


Members of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, faced by the usual 
question of how and where to sell, were 
apparently still groggy from the recent 
topping of the $100,000,000,000 mark in 
total life insurance. Titles of addresses 
were: “The Market for the Second Hun- 
dred Billion,” “The Conservation of Hu- 
man Life in the Era of the Second 
Hundred Billion,” “Creating the Second 
Hundred Billion,” “Conserving the First 
While We Create the Second Hundred 
Billion,’ “Selling to Women in the Era 
of the Second Hundred Billion,” “The 
Second Hundred Billion Salesman: He 
Faces East.” 

Also faced by the question of how and 
where to sell, the Radio Manufacturers’ 
Association in the Astor Hotel, Manhattan, 
found at least a partial answer. A few 
blocks away was the Radio Exposition. 

Of chief concern to the retail druggists 
was how to fight chain stores and whether 
a store can sell books, caviar, lamps, vases 
and still fill prescriptions reliably. One 
figure that pleased the druggists was that 
30 out of too druggists survive in busi- 
ness compared to eight grocers. 

But while this figure pleased the drug- 
gists it was annoying to the National 
Chain Store Association, to whom a major 
problem is escaping the charge that the 
failure of small community stores is a 
result of chain methods. As an answer to 
this accusation Dr. Julius Klein, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce told the Asso- 
ciation that most retail store keepers are 
grossly inefficient and W. T. Grant, head 
of a chain of too stores, declared that 
chains create new business and that the 
retailer should profit by chain store compe- 
tition instead of going bankrupt. 
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AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS 
POWER CORPORATION 


through its Subsidiary 


Minneapolis Gas Light Company 


has a vital interest in the welfare and future of 


Minneapolis 


and takes pride in drawing the attention of those who are seeking to locate 


A Growing Business or a Manufacturing Institution 
to the many advantages Minneapolis and its suburbs hold forth: 


MINNEAPOLIS is the largest City and the 
financial, industrial and distributing center 
of the Northwest. 


Through it moves a very large part of the 
traveling public of America—we-st and east 
bound—as well as the bulk of the crops 
harvested in the West and the bulk of the 
merchandise purchased in the East for 
Northwestern distribution. 


Its population exceeds 500,000 with 
1,000,000 people within a radius of 50 
miles. 

Its labor is content and high-grade. 


It is noted for its beautiful homes, parks 
and streets. 


Its banking resources are of the best, in- 
cluding two of the largest banking institu- 
tions between Chicago and the Pacific Coast. 


The finest trains in America run daily be- 
tween Minneapolis and Chicago and to 
points East and West. 


It is the butter capital of the world. Minne- 
sota now produces 275,000,000 pounds of 
creamery butter annually. Its flour mills 
and their products are nationally known. 


It commands raw materials in abundance, 
including iron, lignite coal, copper, build- 
ing stone, dairy and grain products—and 
a THREE BILLION DOLLAR market back 


of them. 


Its Pablic Utilities sive superior service 
at reasonable rates 


GAS is supplied by Minneapolis Gas Light Company, with alert and courteous service, from a 


modern plant with ample capacity. 


ELECTRICITY is supplied by Minneapolis General Electric Company (Northern States Power 
Company) from modern generating stations with courtesy and promptness. 


EXCELLENT WATER is supplied through an up to date system by the Municipality. 
STREET RAILWAY SERVICE of a high order is furnished by Twin City Rapid Transit Com- 


pany (locally owned). 


uD 


In Minneapolis you will find retail and wholesale houses distributing merchandise Y,, 
of the finest quality with uniform courtesy in their dealings with the public. J* 


It is an ideal City for your home and business 


Minneapolis is Growing 


ow 


YO 


For further information address 


Industrial Agent 


Minneapolis Gas Light Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Manager Industrial Department 


American Commonwealths Power Corporation 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














M>. Business 
Executive. 


, 
PY lets save 
a cert 


—and ruin your stationery? Shall we? What 
if we made such a proposal? You wouldn't 
have anything to do with us. 

And yet that is exactly what is happening 
every day. Business executives are ordering 
“just stationery.” A cent is saved —and the 
firm stationery is average or worse. 

The surprising thing is the slight difference 
between the cost of “average” stationery and 
the cost of the best. The increased cost of a 
letter written on Swan Linen over that of the 
cheapest writing paper is less than one-tenth 
of a cent. And what a big difference there is in 
the impression that it creates. Every business 
man is impressed with stationery that crackles, 
is clean white, and feels and looks first rate. 


SWAN LINEN is well-known among printers, 
engravers, and lithographers for possessing just 
those qualities. It is their favorite for those 
firms that desire stationery above the average. 


Write to us on your business letterhead for 
: oe sheets. Address: The Central Ohio 
Paper Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


CWA 


FOR FINE 
STATIONERY 


LOOK FOR THE 
WATER-MARK 


CIN EN 


LETTER-PAPER 


PRODUCT OF THE CENTRAL OHIO PAPER CO, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Chalet de Riond Bosson 


What Ignace Jan Paderewski was think- 
ing as he sat on the terrace of his villa at 
Morges, above Lake Geneva, Switzerland. 
one evening last week, is not a matter of 
record. He might have been thinking of 
his U. S. tour, scheduled to begin on Oct. 
22, or he might simply have been review- 








©U.¢ 
IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI 
. down through pines and cedars 

ing with an after-dinner pleasure the 
events of that day. He had spent part of 
the morning discussing with a gardener 
the construction of a new hothouse and 
later, satisfied that the new house would 
be the equal of the others in which it is 
his pleasure to grow pears and grapes, he 
stroiled past the chicken yard toward the 
park. The chickens, of course, were more 
his wife’s affair than his, but they reflected 
credit on him—an entirely new species of 
chickens, called the “red and white,” 
which Poland has adopted as its “national 
breed” as a way of paying him a compli- 
ment. His chateau, four stories high, with 
a wooden chalet roof, was built by the 
Count de Maaroes and stands on a site 
first used by Joseph Fouché, Duke of 
Otranto, Napoleon’s Minister of the In- 
terior. From the terrace on which he was 
sitting the ground tapered away into a 
shadowy skirt of pines, cedar, lindens he 
had laid out himself—the park. With his 
Polish land sold, now that Pilsudski was 
in power there, this place had become to 
the pianist, far more than his property 
at Nyon or his ranches in California, im- 
portant as the background of his comfort. 
With the effort of his concert tour still 
a few weeks away, it must have seemed 
odd to him to find his easy reflection inter- 
rupted by a sharp and growing discomfort 
in his side. 

Appendicitis is not a casual matter for 
a man of 69. Before the attack had 
reached its height or the doctor made his 
diagnosis Paderewski must have known 
what it was. His case was serious, yet the 
amazing sequence of that evening was not 


| the hurried drive down the dark road 
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through the park and on to Lausanne, not 
the operation, or his quick recovery, but 
his own refusal to change his plans. He 
was confident that he would be out of it 
safely in a short time, and in a shorter 
time than anyone dared hope the car was 
bringing him back again through the park, 
stopping at the door of the house he has 
made his ultima thule. There had been 
no fever, no aftermath. At the Chalet de 
Riond Bossons Madame Paderewski con- 
tinued her interest in the red and whites 
and her husband when he felt strong 
enough walked gingerly down the path to 
watch them working on the greenhouse. 
His sailing, booked for Oct. 6, had been 
slightly postponed. He plans to arrive in 
the U. S. about -Nov. 15, will play in 45 
towns. 

Because Paderewski is the most widely 
beloved of living musicians, his sailing 
date for the 1929-30 season is the most 
eagerly watched. But most of the world’s 
musicians were last week in transit or on 
the verge of transit. Important was the 


arrival in the U. S. of Arturo Toscanini | 
to conduct the first concerts of the New | 
York Philharmonic-symphony. With him | 


came wife and pet dog Piciu. Daughters 
Wanda and Wally come soon. 

The Philharmonic-symphony, it was an- 
nounced last summer (Time, July 15), 
will start on a European tour next April. 
On his arrival last week Toscanini ex- 
pressed quietly his pleasure at going as its 
conductor. One day later, on the Jle 
de France, came Conductor Serge Alex- 
androvitch Koussevitzky of the Boston 
Symphony. Said he: “You can quote me 
as saying that the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra will go to Europe this spring or 
never.* It is not interested in imitating 
other organizations. Furthermore, Europe 
has been waiting for the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and not for any other American 
organization.” 


Pique-Dame 


Alexander Pushkin once wrote a story 
which concerned an old countess and her 
granddaughter, three cards and the young 
girl’s lover. The old countess was called 
Pique-Dame (Queen of Spades) because 
years before as Belle of St. Petersburg she 
had attended masquerades in such a cos- 
tume and because—this was only whis- 
pered about the court—she knew three 
cards by which a gambler could infallibly 














make his fortune. The soldier, Heran, | 


loved Lisa, the granddaughter, but he had 
no money. The countess’s secret preyed 
upon him and he hid himself one night in 
her room, sneaked out when she was alone. 
threatened her, until, from shock, the old 
lady died. 


But her spirit stayed on. Lying shrouded 


*An interested listener to the Boston Sym- 
phony in Europe may well be Dr. Karl Muck, 


himself its onetime (1912-18) conductor | 


Banished from Boston on doubtful charges of 
Pro-Germanism, Dr. Muck returned to Europe 
ten years ago, has spent most of his time since 
in Hamburg where he is conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic and’ Friends of Music. One of the 
greatest Wagnerian conductors (said by many 
to be the illegitimate son of the Great Richard 
and Mathilde Wesendonck), Dr. Muck may also 
be seen every Festival year at Bayreuth. Tour- 
ists returning describe him as frail and swiftly 


aging; friendly always and eager to ask ques- | 


tions of Boston and its musical development. 





| 


atl tions. 
must ¥ TD personnel 


OU remember the old lady of shoe house fame. The same prob- 

lem exists in business today. Records tell us that every office 

partition requires relocation on the average of once in two and 
a half years. The number of employees is naturally based upon the 
amount of work to be done and not by the number of offices avail- 
able. Yet floor space is inflexibly fixed by lease. 
Fortunately for modern business there is an economical and quick method 
of office rearrangement... .namely Hauserman Movable Unit Partitions. 
So carefully planned are they, so thoroughly trained are the Hauserman 
erectors that it is not unusual to rearrange an entire set of offices in a 
single night. Moving to a new location is done with equal alacrity. 
But Hauserman Partitions should not be purchased for flexibility alone. 
They are sturdy in construction, with heavy well fitting doors, real 
hardware, permanent finishes in colors. All reflect a general appearance 
of quality these partitions possess. 


The price makes Hauserman Partitions availableto thesingle 
office buyer as well as.to the operator of an entire building. 


Planning, Sales and Construction Branches 


NEW YORK BOSTON PITTSBURGH 
ST. LOUIS NEWARK HARTFORD 
DETROIT WASHINGTON BUFFALO 
CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


HAUSERMAN 


1Cleveland, Ohio 


fi Ges ode > 
C of Partifioning. 


\ 


HAUSERMAN Partitions are made in five 
different types and a hundred different fin- P A Ra I | T | O N S 
ishes. They are adaptable to executive and 


commercial offices, institutions and factories. OF MOVABLE STEEL 
OUR TWELVE YEARS EXPERIENCE IS OF VALUE TO YOU 
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MAN WANTED 


In your town or city, there is a man of rare foresight and sound 
judgment. 

Perhaps he has retired from business, and time now hangs 
heavy on his hands.He is far too young and activeto be put outto 
pasture, and he just can’t wait to get back into harness again. 

Or he may be a business man who is not satisfied with a 
6 or 7 percent return on his outside investments...or a profes- 
sional man —a banker, a doctor, a lawyer — who is looking fora 
safe yet profitable “sideline” in which to invest his surplus 
earnings. 

Again, a father, more wise than indulgent,who has a son about 
ready to make his own way in the world, a son whom he wants 
to put into a business where he can be “on his own.” 

We're looking for such a man. He must be big enough, finan- 
cially, not to count pennies, yet big enough, in his thought, to 
realize that a penny-business is too profitable to be overlooked 
in these days of successful chains and multiplied earnings. 

To him, we offer an opportunity to secure the exclusive local 
franchise on a product in the automatic merchandising field, 
backed by a $2,500,000 corporation that is old in exper- 
ience, yet young in vision... We promise him an office that 
will be rich in appointments but unusually sparing of overhead 
... every afternoon off for golf if he so wishes... and a gross 
yield from his investment of as high as 47 per cent. 

If you are that man, a letter will bring you detailed and spe- 
cific-information on our exclusive franchise plan. Address the 
International Ticket Scale Corporation, Dept. 164 Seventeen 
East Forty-fifth Street, New York, N.Y. ‘‘STEP ON IT!‘* 


ACCURATI 
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in her bier, she blinked an eye owlishly 
when he bent to kiss her hand. Later at 
his barracks she came to him, hissed the 
secret of the cards and disappeared. Lisa 
disappeared too, to the bottom of the 
Neva because he would not heed her warn- 
ings against the gaming-table. There he 
twice won fabulous sums, but the third 
card was wrong. It was the Queen of 
Spades instead of the Ace of Hearts and 
on it grinned the ghoulish face of the old 
countess, urging him to his suicide. 


Russians like sad stories, like the music 
of Peter Ilyitch Tchaikovsky. Hence in 
Russia, Pigue-Dame is popular. Hence in 
Manhattan, last week, many a Russian 
went to the season’s first performance by 
the Fine Arts Opera Company.* There 
Russian singers, singing in Russian, under 
the skilled baton of the Russian Jacques 
Samossoud found high favor. It mattered 
little to the Russian listeners that the 
opera is episodic and disjointed, lacking 
in theatrical unity; that Lisa’s soprano 
(Eugenia Erminia Erganova) had a me- 
tallic edge and that Tenor Herman (Di- 
mitri Criona) had to wheeze through a 
cold. 


The sombre, curving melodies were 
there, cleverly orchestrated. The perform- 


| ance as a whole was creditable and con- 








tralto Anna Meitschik was the Countess. 
She, a native of St. Petersburg, made her 
reputation in Europe with this role, sang it 
in Manhattan 19 years ago at the U. S. 
premiére given at the Metropolitan Opera. 
Then her voice was so big and deep that 
she could even sing baritone airs, had 
done so once in Russia, as pinch-hitter for 
the hero in Rubinstein’s Demon. Last 
week her countess was again a fearsome. 
palsied old hag in shawls: the voice. 
though thinner, still sure; and her presence 
the most compelling on the stage. 


ae — 


Herbert Revived 

A transplanted washerwoman wears “a 
Paris cremation,” a doubtful diplomat de- 
scribes a rare piece of carpet as “hard to 
beat.” 

These sorry sayings and many akin 
could be heard any night last week on 
Broadway. They were occasioned by the 
comic opera Sweethearts, first in a series 
of Victor Herbert revivals.+ 

The never-never land of Zilania is the 
scene for Sweethearts; a disguised prin- 
cess (Gladys Baxter), the heroine given 
the Sweetheart waltz to sing; an heir pre- 
sumptive (Charles Massinger), the hero 
(“Every Lover must Meet His Fate’) 
Both careful performers, they did well 
with tunes that are still fresh and crin- 
kling. 

But no manner of effort could infuse 
life into the lives, or still the resentment 
that Herbert could not have had a collabo- 
rator as worthy as Sir Arthur Sullivan’s. 


*An indefinite program will probably include 
Tchaikovsky’s Eugen Onegin, Rubinstein’s 
Demon and Rimsky-Korsakov’s Bride of the 
Tsar. The Manhattan engagement ends Dec. 25 
whereupon a tour will be taken through New 


Jersey, Pennsylvania, New England and _ into 
Canada. 
tTo follow: Mlle. Modiste (with  Fritzi 


Scheff), The Fortune Teller, Naughty Marietta, 
Babes in Toyland. 
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NEW ENGLAND'S 
Declaration of Independence 


Qs secret of New England’s prosperity 
today lies in the amazing diversification of her manufac- 
tured products. With 217 separate and distinct industries 
here this prosperity is independent of business conditions 
in any single line. 

For example, the work-shop of New England provide 

the nation with: 

Y of all cutlery 1% of all felt hats ..... 

¥3 of all optical goods . . Ys of all typewriters .. 

V3 of all brushes YZ of all wire 

Vz of all silverware .... 1; of all tools 

¥3 of all motorcycles and 

bicycles 
Splendid opportunities are here today for new industries. 
As the oldest and largest bank in the community we are 
in a position to give you any facts about New England 
you may care to have. 


™“ETRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 * 1929 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $50,000,000 


New England 5 Largest Financial Institution 

























Today's way 
is the 
HOUDAILLE way 




















Standard equipment on Lincoln, 
Pierce-Arrow, Jordan, Ford, Stearns- 
Knight, Nash Advanced Six, Chrysler 
Imperial, Studebaker President, Gra- 
ham-Paige, Cord front wheel drive 
and many European cars. 














New low prices $40, $50, $75 and 
$100 plus installation. Slightly higher 
west of the Rockies and in Canada. 


















Houpaue, by 27 years of demonstration and positive performance, has 
brought about a universal agreement among motorists that shock absorbers MUST 
be hydraulic and MuST act in both directions — down and up. 


This is today’s way—OUR way—pioneered developed and demonstrated by 
Houdaille. 


Exclusive features perfected through our quarter of a century experience are: 








1. Double or balanced piston. 

2. Reserve reservoir. 

3. Patented air vents and replenishing valve. 
4. Single external adjustment. 


The comfort that Houdaille has taught motordom to demand, can be enjoyed only 
with the original and genuine Houdaille Hydraulic Double Acting Shock Absorber. 


















Your dealer can supply Houdailles at the new low prices. 





Houde Engineering Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 


DIVISION OF HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORPORATION 


HO U DAI LL E hydraulic 







double-acting SHOCK ABSORBERS | 





| Iron Alloys 
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Skyscraper Economics 


Authentically the only skyscrapers 
worth while constructing in the congested 
business districts of Detroit, Chicago or 
Manhattan, where certain plots are worth 
about $400 a square foot, are those of 75 








| stories. In San Francisco, Los Angeles 


and Cleveland, where prize blocks are 
worth $200 a square foot, the most prof- 
itable buildings must be just 63 stories 
high. No building should be constructed 
that high in St. Louis, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh or lesser communities, 
because land values there are too low to 
warrant the expense. Their land is com- 
paratively cheap because they have no 
need for the business congestion which 
would fill tall structures with occupants. 

Authentic these facts are, for last week 
the American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion worked them out after a two-year 


| study. Employed in the long study were 


William Clifford Clark, chief economist of 
S. W. Straus & Co., and a group of skilled 
architects, construction engineers, elevator 
engineers, steel men, electricians, plumb- 
ers, rental agents, building managers. 
The architect, John L. Kingston of 
Warren & Whetmore, started with the idea 


| of a good sized building constructed, theo- 
| retically, high up in the air. Then he 
| planned downward to the street level, 


spreading lower stories to get the “‘set- 
back” effect which gives tall buildings the 
maximum of light and air. 

His steel colleagues told him he could 


| run his building as high as he pleased 


Their structural steel could stand any 
strain. The elevator men told him, how- 
ever, not to go above 150 stories (2,000 
feet high), because to travel higher would 
require too heavy elevator cables and be- 
cause the cars would be required to travel 
more than 1,500 feet a minute. Although 


| mine elevators travel faster than that. 


higher speeds bother the human ear drums, 
and passengers in commercial buildings 
would not endure discomfort. At present 
fastest buildings elevators go 750 feet a 
minute. So Mr. Kingston drew plans for 


| several smaller buildings. For each type 


his co-workers figured construction and 
operating costs. Mr. Clark studied their 
information and discovered: 

1) The best paying building should 
cover a whole block. 

2) The higher a full-block building, up 
to 63 stories on $200-land and 75 stories 
on $400-land, the greater the percentage 
of return on investment in such a struc- 


| ture. The limit of profits is 10.25%. Be- 


yond such heights, the investment returns 
diminish until, on $200-land, a 131-story 


| building would return zero. A 132-story 


skyscraper would develop a loss.* 


y 


—. 





In nature pure iron is scarce. In in- 
dustry it is practically useless. But alloys 
of iron when they are hard, flexible, rust 
and corrosion-resisting are vastly impor- 
tant to modern civilization. To discover 
new and better alloys, to manufacture the 


*The world’s first skyscraper, i.e., building 
with a structural steel skeleton, was Chicago's 
13-story Tacoma Building, constructed in 1892. 
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Every Thursday 

Night at 10 Eastern 

Time—Over Colum- 
bia Network 


| in beauty, the Tem- 


ple electro-dynamic is the only 
speaker with the adjustable hum 
eliminator feature. Separate table 
type speakers are available for 
those who do not own a Temple 
Receiver. 

$39.00 for the Temple electro- 

dynamic Speaker 
$20.00 for the Magnetic Speaker 


PRICES SLIGHTLY HIGHER WEST 
OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


TEMPLE CORPORATION, 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. . “THE SWITCHBOARD OF A NATION” 


1929, T.C. 





The **Y and E”’ trade mark is the symbol of 49 years” 
leadership in the office equipment industry. It is the 
mark of quality—high standards of workmanship— 
integrity of purpose, and constant service to customers. 


“See” all your stock | 
from your desk 


ENEFIT through this finger-tip | 
control of stock purchases and 
sales. These vital records prevent 
over-buying or costly shortages. 
Every business or profession can keep 
a complete stock, material or equip- 
ment historyon ready-made“ Yand E” 
forms. For any unusual requirement 
we'll quickly design special forms. Let 
our 49 years’ experience prove its abil- 
ity to give you the most economical | 
and accessiblesystem of stock records. | 


It’s Proven Economy to Phone 


the ““Yand E” Man 


Your office can be refurnished at less ex- 
pense, with more efficient equipment, through 
the “‘Y and E” representative. Phone or write 
the “Y and E” store in your city or write us. 
A specialist will be placed at your service 
promptly and without obligation. 


YAWMAN~*DFRBE MFG.@. 
1016 JAY ST. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Canada: The Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 

Export Dept., 368 Broadway, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Ge, OFFICE 


EQUIPMENT 


STEEL AND WOOD FILES «+ STEEL SHELVING ¢ 
DESKS ¢ SAFES+ OFFICE SYSTEMS AND SUPPLIES 
BANK AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT , ’ 





. ’ 





TIME 


known and useful ones is a paramount 
concern of such great companies as Cen- 
tral Alloy Steel Corp., Ludlum Steel Com- 
pany, Krupp. But their research and 
manufacture are for their particular busi- 
ness. Man may enjoy the benefits thereof 
but the company of course profits by the 
company’s knowledge. Last week, how- 
ever, the Engineering Foundation initiated 
a five-year, non profit-making research 
program into alloys of iron. Its purpose: 





————— 








OU.SU. 
Henry Hopart Porter 


. . . presides over iron and water. 


to provide a reservoir of scientific knowl- 
edge for all researchers, technologists, en- 
gineers, mill and foundry superintendents 
interested in the alloys. 

Chairman of the Engineering Founda- 
tion is Henry Hobart Porter who is also 
president of the American Water Works 
& Electric Co., Inc. When 2.300.000 peo- 
ple in 195 communities in 16 states turn 
on their tap water, when 1,900,000 people 
in 1,275 communities in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio ride on trolley car or bus, these peo- 
ple are using water power or electricity 
provided by Mr. Porter’s company. Stock- 
holders in Mr. Porter’s company know that 
its outstanding common stock value has 
risen $196,000,000 this year, that the total 
stock market value of those shares was 
worth last week $295,.892,503, that these 
greatly increasing profits are due largely 
to the company’s electrical subsidiaries 
and their prospects. Friends of Mr. Por- 
ter know that he was born in the largest 
house in Washington Square, Manhattan, 
that his golf is poor, his marksmanship 
good, that he likes to fish, loves to travel. 
Members of the Engineering Foundation 
know that he was elected to its chairman- 
ship not because he looms as a potent pub- 
lic utility tycoon but because he is an 
able mining engineer. In 1894 with Edwin 
Nash Sanderson, he formed the highly 
successful consulting engineering firm of 
Sanderson & Porter, today consulting en- 
gineers for American Water Works & 
Electric Co. Probably unconscious of the 
virtual homonym, Water Works Engineer 
Porter chose as head of the foundation’s 
research committee George Booker Water- 
house, M. I. T. professor of metallurgy. 
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EXERCISER 
nd REDUCER 


More in appearance 
-more in quality — 
for less mone 


The new Tower Exerciser and 
Reducer is a style-leader in appear- 
ance—and a price-leader in econ- 
omy. Complete in every detail— 
self-contained in an attractive con- 
sole—for only $59.50. No “extras’’” 
to buy—wide and narrow massage 
belts adaptable to every part of the 
body—adjustable speed and stroke 
control — quiet and dependable. 
The ultimate in health-building vibra- 
tory massage—and now at a popular 
price which makes it very inexpen- 
sive for you to quickly and safely re- 
duce—gain new health and vitality. 
Ask your dealer to demonstrate the 


Console Model for you. 


Important! Write for booklet, ‘‘The 
Better Way to Health and Beauty” 


TOWER MFG. CORP. 
110 Brookline Ave., Boston, Mass. 


*Denver and West 
$64.50. 110 voit 
50-60 cycle only. 
Other 110 V. 
motors $5 extra. 
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PNEUMATIC SCALE CORP. Lt». 
Norrotk Downs, Mass. 


Branch offices in New York, 26 Cortland Street; San 
Francisco, 320 Market St.; Chicago, 360 No. Michi- 
gan Ave.; Melbourne, N.S.W. and London, England 
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NEUMATIC 


Tue majority of 
America’s leaders in mass pro- 
duction to whom packaging effi- 
ciency and costs are of vital im- 
portance a matter even of the 
difference between a profit and a 
loss — use Pneumatic Packaging 
Machinery to insure against wast- 
ed seconds and profit losing mis- 
takes. In their plants, Pneumatic 
Machines have, for years, stood 
the test of high speed, mass pro- 
duction. 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
bought their first Pneumatic Ma- 
chine in 1911. Since that time, 
they have added 74 more to help 
their packaging operations keep 
pace with their steadily increas- 
ing sales and production. Theirs 
is a practical duplication of the 
experience of the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company, Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Company, 
Lever Brothers, Swift and Com- 
pany, and hundreds of others of 
similar importance. 

The Pneumatic Scale System of 
Packaging Machinery is built on 
the basis of unit design that allows 
the manufacturer to start with 
one machine and add on corre- 
lated machines as his needs in- 
crease, until his entire packaging 
operation is automatic. An inter- 
esting presentation of Pneumatic 
Scale Packaging Machinery... 
printed in full colors and featuring 
a story of service to America’s 
leaders in mass production, has 
just been issued. Write for the 
new book, “An Interview.” 


AMERICA’S LEADERS 
IN 


MASS PRODUCTION 
J. 8S. PILLSBURY 


PittsBuRY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


““A few seconds per package wasted, or a 
mere shade of overweight, may mean the 
difference between a profit and a loss. In 
the modern competitive race for lowered 
costs, food specialties must be weighed with 
absolute accuracy, packaged, sealed, and 
labeled at high speed... We have found 
Pneumatic Scale packaging machinery an 
invaluable step in economical production.” 


SCALE 


ACKAGING MACHINERY 





How do 
you file 


your 


Cancelled 
Checks? 


hp acted thinking man realizes the 
importance of safe-guarding his 
cancelled checks—slip-shod, por eee 
filing of these valuable records often 
causes serious loss. 


The Greenhaus Checkfile has been 
endorsed by thousands of leading 
business concerns and individuals as 
the safest, most efficient means of filing 
cancelled checks. These sturdily con- 
structed files are so designed that 
your checks are properly indexed by 
bank, month and number, and are 
protected against loss, misplacement 
or destruction. 


Two pockets accommodate both 
checks and bank statement—secured 
by button and string. A reconciliation 


statement is printed on each file. You 
have a complete, accurate record of 
each month’s disbursements. 


We will send to you, post- 
paid, in dozen lots (a year’s 
supply) as many of these 
check-files as you need—the 
prices range from $1 to $5 
per dozen (see coupon below). 


GUARANTEED 


If for any reason, you are not satisfied with the efficiency of 
these files, we will promptly REFUND YOUR MONEY. 
IMPORTANT: This coupon is for your convenience. If you 


prefer, send order on your own stationery. 


Greenhaus Check file Corporation 
464 Broome Street, New York City 


dozen Checkfiles 


in full pay- 


Please send me, postpaid, 
indicated below. I enclose 
ment. If I am not satisfied, it is understood that you 
will promptly refund my money. 

CHECKFILE to hold 100 Checks (per month) 

Size 4 x 914 @ $1.00 per doz, 

“« 414x104 @ 150 « « 
CHECKFILE to hold 300 Checks (per month) 
Size4 .%« 9 @ $2.00 per doz. 

“ 414x101, @ 2.50 « 
CHECKFILE to hold 500 to 1000 Checks (per mo.) 


Size 4 x 9! (2 inch expansion) @ $2.50 per doz. 
4 x9%@3 * “ »)@ 300 * « 
4';xl0i,@ « “ JY@ 350 « « 
4° x 91,4 “ 5.00 “«  « 
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Name 


Address 





| Town 
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THE PRESS 


“Pure Fiction” 


If an old New England town-crier cried 
false reports, he would be placed in a 
ducking stool, soused again and again to 
the applause of those whom he had gulled. 
Last week many a person in Manhattan 
chuckled at the thought that perhaps Town 
Crier Alexander (“The Great”) Wooll- 
cott deserved to have his pudgy body tied 





© Pierce Picture News 
CRIER WOOLLCOTT 
Did he deserve a bath? 


to the end of some modern ducking stool 
and to be plunged screaming into some 
terrifying bath. For either Crier Wooll- 
cott had broken all rules of good town- 
crying and good reporting, or John Joseph 
Pershing had worse than weaseled. 

Of all Manhattan dramatic critics Crier 
Woollcott was once the most conspicuous 
if not the most famed. A certain peculiar- 
ity of gait and of voice marked him as he 
minced in lobbies between acts, shrilly giv- 
ing his views. 

Now writing for the New Yorker, Man- 
hattan sophistisheet, Mr. Woollcott also 
speaks over radio station WOR, calling 
himself the “Town Crier.” 

Last week in a voice that quivered from 
excitement, Crier Woollcott told his hear- 
ers that he had “a news beat.” He told 
that General John Joseph Pershing, visit- 
ing Financier Bernard Mannes Baruch on 
his Scotland estate, had gone grouse shoot- 
ing. This in itself was not news; gen- 
erals are expected to like to pull triggers 
now and then. The news was that Gen- 
eral Pershing had been so careless as to 
hit in the face Supreme Court Justice 
Richard Paul Lydon instead of a grouse. 

Newsmen, scarcely believing Cracker- 
shot Pershing could commit such an error, 
tried to verify the Woollcott beat. From 
Paris, the general was quoted as saying: 
“There is absolutely nothing to it.” - In 
Manhattan Financier Baruch insisted: “It 
is pure fiction. I ought to know.” 

Confronted by these statements, Crier 
Woollcott did not seem to care that repu- 
tation was at stake. Petulantly he rasped: 


“Tt happened. I should not have told the 
story, except that I think anyone who 
shoots at birds, even though he’s a gen- 
eral, ought to be told one.” 

Again General Pershing was queried. 
This time he seemed not so sure. “Why 
should I be obliged to say . . .” said he. 
It appeared that Crier Woollcott, his repu- 
tation safe, deserved no ducking. 


aE 


Body Love 


Bernarr (“Body-Love”) Macfadden cel- 
ebrated the second anniversary of his 
Evening Graphic . . . with “a frank talk” 
to his readers (T1ME, Sept. 27, 1926). 

Publisher Bernarr (“Body-Love”) Mac- 
fadden’s New York Evening Graphic last 
week embraced the divorce hearings... 
(Time, Feb. 7, 1927). 

Bernarr (“Body-Love”) Macfadden 

. went to Washington ... (TIME, 
April 30, 1928). 

Last week an editorial entitled “Body 
Loving” appeared in Publisher Bernarr 
Macfadden’s New York Evening Graphic, 
over his signature. Excerpts: 

“A few literary ‘lights’ who have little 
or no respect for bodily culture especially 











BERNARR MACFADDEN 
“T freely admit I love my body.” 


delight in referring to the writer as ‘Body- 
Loving Macfadden.’ 

“T accept the criticism, if it might be so 
termed, as a distinct compliment! 

“T freely admit I love my body. 

“T respect and reverence it. 

“Tt is the flesh-and-blood house in which 
i will have to live for the balance of my 
life. I have occupied it up to the present 
time. ... 

“One of my most caustic critics had to 
pass on to the cemetery at the age of 
thirty-three. A brilliant mind, but lacking 
in balance; and I would say it was entirely 
because he had not given his body the at- 
tention and care to which it was justly 
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| pee 1790 to 1910 the center of population 
shifted steadily westward. Since 1910 it has 
remained practically stationary in the Louisville 
trading area. .. With population as an unfailing 
index to buying power, keen industrial minds are 
logically turning to Louisville as the ideal point for 
economical distribution to all important markets. 


Savings of from Twelve 
to Twenty Per Cent 


Hand-to-mouth buying is com- 
pelling the manufacturer to 
utilize every available means 
for lowering distribution costs. 
...In Louisville he finds a 
unique combination of advan- 
tages that have reduced expense 
of production and distribution 
from 12 to 20 per cent. 

Strategically located for distri- 
bution to markets north, east 
and west, Louisville is also on 
the very threshold of the South 


LOUI 


CENTER OF 


-»» fastest-growing market in 
America today... ready, re- 
sponsive and able to buy. 


Send for the Facts 


Send for the book, “LOUIS- 
VILLE — Center of American 
Markets”, containing specific 
information about raw materi- 
als, labor, markets, transporta- 
tion and all important factors 
relating to production and dis- 
tribution. No obligation. No 
high-pressure selling. 

Louisville Industrial Foundation 


Incorporated 
437 Columbia Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
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Marketing Map Has Changed 


C FOR > 


MANUFACTURERS 
engaged in, or plan- 
ning to engage in, 
any of the following 
industries, we have 
accumulated facts of 
unusual imporiance: 
Wood Products, Food 
Products, Chemical 
Products, Tobacco 
Products, Glass and 
Clay Products, Metal 
Products, Wearing 
Apparel, Textile 


C roducts. , > 
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Jumpy Nose? 






EYES ARE WATER-FAUCETS AND 





YOUR THROAT I$ LINED WITH 






TINY FEATHERS... THERE If ONE 





CIGARETTE THAT STILL GIVES 







YOU FULL TOBACCO ENJOYMENT 








IT’S MENTHOL-COOLED 






e 





$PU D <IGARETTES -20 FOR 20- 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 












“FISCAL—-MANAGED" INVESTMENT TRUSTS 







Accumulating Money 
A plan based on a record 





During the 414 years since the founding of Financial 
Investing Co. of New York, Ltd., the common stock of 
this company has returned 147% to investors, includ- 
ing income and appreciation. 








A careful study of this record and of the company’s 
future possibilities has led us to prepare a conservative 
plan for the accumulation of invested capital... ata 
rate far faster than the average... through Financial 
Investing Co. common stock. This plan will appeal 
especially to those who wish to base their purchases on 
a clear, convincing record of what has been accom- 
plished over a representative period. 













Write today for Circular C-23 


FISCAL SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 


48 Wall Street ~~ New York 









WHEN LIFE IS JUST ONE GREAT 


BIG SNEEZE.++WHEN YOUR | 
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entitled. . . .* Loving care you give your 
body will be returned with many rich 
rewards. It will insure you good diges- 
tion... . It will give you bright eyes. 


“Self-love is often criticized; but when 
it compels careful attention to the rules 
ot life essential in the building and main- 
tenance of buoyant, powerful health, it is 
indeed commendable.” 





MEDICINE 


Tobacco Smoking 


The American Medical Association pub- 
lished in its Journal last week an analysis 
of the nicotine content of certain specific 
brands of pipe, cigar and cigaret tobaccos. 

Nicotine—Pipe, Cigar & Cigaret To- 
baccos. To verify the claims of “denico- 
tinized” tobacco manufacturers the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Station 
made quantitative chemical tests for the 
actual nicotine content of certain treated 
and untreated brands. The percentage: 





Pree TosBaccos 


eee 1.45 Lucky Strike Plug.1.76 
Craven Mixture...2.84 Old English Curve 
Gilbert’s Mixture. . 2.09 BA Steet es swig ae 1.94 
Hudson’s Bay Imp. Prince Albert.....1.82 
ot Res. Tee co a.csccaes 2.92 
DENICOTINIZED PrpE ToBAccos 
Dormy (Cestrada).2.26 O-Nic-O ........0.97 
Carl Hetey.. .<.c's.<< O08 SHE 2 vcedccss 0.98 
CIGARS 
Judges Cave ..... 1.80 Partagas, Habana.1.38 
King Perfectos....0.91 Reyes de Espana. .1.16 
Knickerbocker (Osterweis) .........++++- 1.76 
DENICOTINIZED CIGARS 
fe eh ee ee eee 0.67 
Carl Beary ....<% CA RD Src ee% ons eee 
CIGARETS 
Benson and Hedges.1.26 Murad ......... 1.52 
ore kh | RT Pe 
Capstan Navy Cut.2.30 Omar .........4. 1.98 
Chesterfield ......2.53 Pall Mall........ 1.38 
Egyptian Deities..1.28 Philip Morris ...1.44 
i ee Se eee 3.11 
EN coscctoun 1.56 Rameses II...... 1.73 
Lucky Strike..... 1.88 Richmond Straight 
Marlboro <.sc«s 1.94 [NS dss kvn ss 1890 
Melachrino :..... 1.31 Sweet Caporal '...2.45 
Ce Re rrre RAB Tareyeeh ...secss 1.75 
DENICOTINIZED CIGARETS 
Cestrada, Virginia.2.10 Sackett ......... 1.03 
Carl Henry...... Re BD: iwevcesceee 0.79 
Lord Nestor .....0.92 Dormy Blue Rib. 
DoNEOED: «26 cu4 ase 0.94 Be. saceceu™ 1.19 


Clinical Study. Winston-Salem, N. C., 
is a great tobacco-manufacturing com- 
munity. There Dr. Wingate M. Johnson, 
who does not smoke, made a clinical study 
of smoking’s physiological effects. He 
found: 1) Smoking apparently has no 
permanent effect on blood pressure. 2) 
There is no foundation for the popular 
belief that smoking decreases the weight 
of an individual. 3) The act of smoking, 
if it affects blood pressure at all, reduces 
it temporarily. 4) Maternal smoking does 
not noticeably affect the child or milk. 


*Reference to Briton Hadden, Founder & 
Editor of Time, who died aged 31 (Time, March 
11). Shortly before his fatal illness, Editor 
Hadden had been accepted as a better-than-aver- 
age risk by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
A keen baseball player, he exercised summer and 
winter. His physicians declared his death to 
be due to septicaemia (resulting evidently from 
the scratch of a cat), which might have over- 
come the most perfect physical specimen. 
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SPORT 


Football 


That college football has developed 
from a form of organized, spirited 
roughhouse to a vast national business is 
a fact that has long been obvious but sel- 
dom analyzed. Last week a journalist 
named Francis Wallace published some fig- 
ures in The Saturday Evening Post. He 
showed that football’s drawing power is 
about $50,000,000 a year, that some col- 
leges make half a million out of their 
teams because they “get raw material, ex- 
ploitation, and labor at slight cost. The 
schedule makers are planning five years 
ahead, signing contracts for attractive in- 
tersectional games, based no longer on 
natural rivalry or academic interest as has 
been the norm, but upon filling the stadium. 
Alumni, considering themselves stockhold- 
ers, help to build the stadia, divert prom- 
ising prep-school material to their particu- 
lar plants, and ask only the dividends of 
victory over which they may gloat.” 

Last week, business went on as usual in 
various hundred yard factories roofed with 
sky, capitalistic gloating was minimized 
because the big teams all had easy games. 
q@ At Syracuse at about 8:30 in the eve- 
ning, Warren Stevens ran three times 
past rows of floodlights that gave the field 
a blueish tinge to make touchdowns against 
Hobart. Used successfully in the west for 
some time, the floodlights proved that 
many potential gloaters who like to play 
golf Saturday afternoons will go to night 
football games. Syracuse 77, Hobart o. 

@ Eleven Vermonters found New York 
University rockier than any boundary of 
an upstate cow-pasture, a wall that 
thudded past them avalanche-like, 77-0. 

@ With one flashy sophomore halfback 
yipping for passes that usually landed 
safely in the arms of some other flashy 
sophomore halfback, in the same kind of 
sweater, Washington hardly needed Jeffer- 
son to beat Ohio Northern, 33-0. 

@ The 40,000 peoples who inexplicably 
turned out when the University of Pennsyl- 





vania opened its season, were rewarded by | 
seeing Franklin and Marshall College make | 


a one-yard forward pass for the first touch- 
down it has scored on Pennsylvania since 
1915. Penn 14, Franklin and Marshall 7. 
@ Halfback Owl, also Bluemenstock and 
Simonson heard their names cheered by 
Springfield students who, not daring to 
expect much, saw them plough through 


Brown to win by the width of a Brown kick | 


that went crooked. Springfield 7, Brown 6. 


@ As soon as Cagle and Murrell were | 


taken out the Army team seemed listless 


and mediocre. As soon as they went in | 
again it seemed as formidable as 26-o 


against Boston University would indicate. 
@ As Pittsburgh End Joe Donchess lay 
prone on Waynesburg’s goal line, he lifted 
his arms as if by accident and found be- 
tween them a pass that was soon forgotten 
in his team’s scarcely hindered scoring. 
Pittsburgh 53, Waynesburg o. 


— << 





Tennis 


Among the professional tennis players 
who gathered for their championship last 
week at Forest Hills, L. I., were many 


























































































A Wall Street Epic 


Written In Steel 


IGH above Wall Street, towers the steel skeleton of 
H the Bank of the Manhattan Company Building, 

erected by Starrett—the builders. Work is going 
forward at a rate unprecedented in the building industry to 
push the gigantic structure 850 feet into the air and to make 
it ready for occupancy in less than a year. 


Starrett has established many new records in modern sky- 
scraper construction in erecting this building—the tallest 
office building in the world. In less than two months’ time 
four large buildings, which stood on the site now occupied 
by the giant skyscraper, were demolished and simultaneously 
the pier foundations for the new structure were put down. 
While girders were being lifted into place many stories 
above the street level, excavators were completing work 
sixty feet below the ground. 

The Starrett Corporation, which owns a controlling in- 
terest in the Bank of the Manhattan Company Building, is 
a fully-rounded organization embracing building construc- 
tion on a national scale, financing, management and equity 
ownership. Its securities afford an attractive field for safe 
investment with excellent possibilities for price enhancement. 


Write for special folder 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES BOSTON 
225 South 15th St. 231 South La Salle St. 650 South Spring St. 30 Federal St. 
MINNEAPOLIS DETROIT MILWAUKEE 
Baker Building Buhl Bldg. 425 East Water St. 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, ENG. 
Liberty Central Bldg. Russ Bidg. I Royal Exchange Ave. 

















Whatever the projector flashes on the 
screen... your vacation trip... your hunt- 
ing trip... your little tots. .. remember 
it’s the motor that furnishes the action 
- . - thatis the heart of the projector. 
And, in this projector (reproduced 
above) it’sa Signal Fractional Horse- 
power Motor—selected because the 
motor will render dependable serv- 
ice with lowconsumption of cur- 
rent. Nobetter motorcould be put 
into sucha device...another use 
for small motors. Signal Frac- 
tional Horsepower Motors— 
eitherinduction or series 
wound—aredesigned from ex- 
perience to meet manufac- 
turers’ needs for hundreds 
of different appliances. 
Perhaps our experience 
can help you, too, 











SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG. CO. | 
Menominee, Michigan 
Small Motor Specialists Since 1890 





Cash! | 
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‘Lots of it! 


Depucrt your own 
big commissions. 
Added bonus paid 
to real workers. Ad- 
ditional profits pos- 
sible. Working equip- 
ment supplied. No 
investment required. 
Experience unneces- 
sary. Turn your 
spare time into extra cash as our 
subscription representative in your 
locality. You win if you like our 
plan. If you don’t, you lose only a 
postage stamp! We invite you to 
Mail This Coupon Now 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
1082 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Mail me your offer. I'll look it over. 




























I ali rnidiecnciaenititenniciemtipictiatstny = 
(Please Print Name and Address) 

Street__ 

 — : = 

State ‘ ices Age we... 
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TIME 


whose jobs at country clubs keep them 
teaching children and patting easy serves 
across to elderly ladies who want to re- 
duce—keep them, in short, from ever get- 


ting a decent match. Most of these had | 
not come to Forest Hills in the hope of | 


winning but because they wanted to play 
some tennis. 

It was generally conceded that Karel 
Kozeluh and Vincent Richards would meet 
in the finals as they do in all U. S. Profes- 
sional tournaments, whether played on 
boards, clay, or grass. The other pros who 
played them in their respective divisions of 





©U.& U. 
PROFESSIONAL CHAMPION KOZELUH 


. 1s intensely superstitious. 


the draw failed to take many games. How- 
ard Kinsey, who ranked in the first ten as 
an amateur, did well when he won 13 from 
Kozeluh in three sets. Paul Hesten, in the 
other semi-final, lost to Richards more 
quickly. 

It is an axiom of professional tennis that 


Kozeluh can be beaten by any player who | 


scores his aces twice in succession, a con- 
dition made necessary by the fact that 
Kozeluh is pretty sure to return the first 
This small, brown Czechoslovakian, 
who punctuates his game with little whirls 
ol annoyance, and expansive, contagious 
moments of triumph, has revived the pres- 
tige of the backcourt game. Keeping the 
ball in the corners, he rarely tries for kills 
but scores by making the other fellow miss. 


| His trick of taking the crowd into his con- 


fidence with jokes and bits of pantomime 
has the double effect of drawing attention 
to himself and upsetting his antagonists; 
he is intensely superstitious, wears two 
good luck medals around his neck, and has 
embroidered on all his sweaters the talis- 
manic image of a small dog sitting up, 
which he says was given to him by “a great 
lady of Czechoslovakia.” Having left his 
dog on the sidelines, he began the finals 
last week in his customary way of drawing | 
Richards, the best volleyer in the world, 
to the net so that he could win points by 
passing him. 
and imperturbable, saw the ball go by again 
and again to fall on baselines where he 
could not reach it and he saw his own 
apparently ungettable shots come back to 
him as steadily as though he were playing 
them off a wall. In the next two sets 
Richards did what he had to do—he scored 
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FREE FOR 
THE ASKING 


Return this “ad” with your ad- 
dress and we will send you a free 
copy of our “Sound Investment 
Rules” and also the latest issue of 
The Financial World which, besides 
other important information, will 
contain several complete analyses 
of undervalued stocks with long 
pull profit possibilities. 


Che 
FINANCIALWORLD 


America’s Investment Weekly 
Louis Guenther, Publisher 
Established 1902 


53 -Wb Park Place New York 





CORPORATE 
EARNING 


POWER 


By WILLIAM LEONARD CRUM 


AN ANALYSIS and interpretation of the 
statistics on corporate income published 





For two sets Richards, pale | 


since 1916 by the United States Treasury. 
BUSINESS MEN 
INVESTORS— 
INVESTMENT ADVISERS— 


will appreciate the usefulness of these 
studies of the variation in margin of profit 
in each line of industry, and of the relative 
earning power of different lines of business 
at the same time. 





$5.00 Postpaid 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Stanford University, California 








SEA ERICAN 
lm» 


DAYS—‘975. vp 


First Class throughout. Visit- 

ing Barbados, Riode Janeiro, 

Santos, Montevideo, Buenos 
Aires, Trinidad. 


By S.S. VOLTAIRE 


from New York Jan. 18, 1930. Returning 
to New York March 19. 

| Rate includes hotels and conducted sight- 

| seeing ashore. 

Apply to your local agent or, 


‘LAMPORT & HOLT LINE 


26 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 




















What is Heaven? 


And other modern religious 
literature sent upon request. 





| G.T. Carr, Station A-121, Worcester, Mass. 
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his aces twice. He won those sets, and the | 
crowd, understanding that they were 
watching such tennis as no one had played 
anywhere for a long time, forgot their | 
manners to the extent of cheering in the 
middle of rallies. 

Changing courts, Kozeluh rubbed his 
face with a towel and took a bit of lemon. 
As he walked back to the baseline after a 
point he often shook his head—the only 
gesture left in his gay repertory. Richards 
ran the score to 5-3, to advantage in the 
match game, lost the point and then step- 
ping back for a slam, got the ball on the 
wood of his racket and netted it. Kozeluh 
won the game and Richards, on his next 
serve, double-faulted twice for the first 
time that day—too tired to make any re- 
sistance to his squirrel-quick opponent 
who won the next game, the set, the 
National Professional title. 


QUIET... FOR 
HEALTH AND 
CONTENTMENT 


Less than a half hour from Grand 
Central ... in the wooded hills 
of Westchester ... in beautiful 
Lawrence Park... a hotel that 


you will like for its pleasant 


surroundings ... its wholesome WRITE RIGHT NOW 
cuisine and good service. Golf FOR THIS BOOK! 


privileges. Nightly concerts. 3 P . 
“Richardson Boats— Master-Built Water 


Craft”’ is packed with information that will 
prove interesting to you. It illustrates and 
HOTEL describes the Master, Fore and Aft Cabin and 


Day Cruisabouts and helps you to decide 


——~¢ G RA Ml ATA N which type of boat is best suited to your 
Fisticuffs 


purpose. 
Sharkey v. Loughran. There is a rule in ( en ee If you like hunting, fishing, camping, 
New York that a fighter who is champion ( NEW YORK cruising; if you are planning to own a summer 
in his class must renounce his title before home; or if you are interested only in the 
trying for the championship in a heavier LEARN FOREIGN j{ health, happiness and pleasure to be had 
class. Because of this rule Thomas Lough- | from the great out-of-doors, by all means 
ran was no longer light-heavyweight cham- send for booklet ‘‘C”’ which will be mailed 
pion of the world when he climbed into | ff QUICKLY-AT HOME without cost or obligation to you. 

a ring at the Yankee Stadium to fight Jack lc ieee Milita ein ee get an 
Sharkey (Josef Cukoschary) of Boston. In [CORTINA WAY —with text book and phone, RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, Inc. 
the third round Sharkey ran out of his cor- graph record lessons by world-famous instruc- § 331 Sweeney Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


f tors. French, Spanish, German, Italian. Uni- 
ner and forced Loughran against the ropes versally used and endorsed for cultural, busi- 


¢ ° 
and hit him high on the jaw Loughran sat | ness and traveling advantages. Cost a fraction 
. is of usual language “tuition fees.’’ Don't be a 


down. Five seconds later he got up and without a Cortina Language Course! 


began to walk along the side of the ring, Write for Booklet D, or call. f Cruisabouls 


Open all year. American Plan. 








holding onto the top rope, and feeling his R. D. Cortina Co., 105 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
mouth with his glove. Something about his | 9 ““L¢nguage Specialists for 47 Years”’ 
attitude suddenly gave the people at the | = 
ringside the shocking realization that he | 
was unconscious. Later that night after | 
‘Sharkey, jubilant, had gone to a nightclub | 
with his wife, the rumor that Loughran | , 
had died of the punch on his way out of & a 

the stadium led friends to call up his ae ys t at 


manager, one Joseph Smith, who said “Oh 


my God, no, no, no.” Sharkey claims the | [| re 
world’s heavyweight championship, but to 
make his claim good must beat Max eS 


Schmeling, now resting at home in Ger- 
many. 

Campolo v. Scott. After elaborate ef- 
forts of his backers to establish him as 


ferocious, Victorio Mario Campolo, Argen- | « 

tine, stuck his thumb into the eye of 

English heavyweight Phil Scott in Man- 

hattan. Until then Scott had been winning. 7 

Closing his hurt eye, he asked the referee 

to disqualify Campolo but the latter, mis- . 

understanding his wink, told him indig- PREMIUM WRITING FLUID 
which was the ninth, and one more, Scott | P 

continued pushing and shoving sleepy | Is Helping lo Protect Your 


nantly to go on. Through that round, 

Campolo, effectively enough to win the — ; 

decision. He must now be considered a ryan TS R ds A; Uf, bl PB 

rival of Schmeling, Sharkey. M-= COOVK 72. QHMUAHE UpPervs 
Battalino v. Routis. In Connecticut, to he jae 

make draws unlikely, fights are scored by 


points instead of round by round. A Bah), as ee 

fighter can win a maximum number of five i mel Ink th at FAD E SN | i as 
points in each round, points for being the Te ES 4 e ° e ” 
most aggressive, for landing the cleanest No Business lh Bu siness 
punches. In Hartford little Christopher 

Battalino, local boy with black curly hair, 

scored 75 points to 56 and won the world’s 


° vi . ’ 
featherweight championship from Wind- et ya Jour Records Are Safe with Sanfords 
mill André Routis by holding Routis’ V The Ink That Has Defied Time for 70 Fears 


whirling arms when he got close and hit- 
ting him when he backed away. 











An outstanding 


On your new trucks 
- { success on 
motor coaches 


specify Goodyears 





announces Ball 


oon fires 


fr TRUCKS 


An outstanding development—to 


match the superb progress of 


truck performance 


HESE new Goodyear Truck Balloons 

meet the new challenge of speed, 
smooth operation and long distance per- 
formance of present day trucks. 

They are the first tires capable of giving 
great mileage and trouble-free service un- 
der these operating conditions, which truck 
manufacturers have made possible. 

Goodyear Truck Balloon Tires are cool 
running. The heat normally generated by 
high speed is diffused over a greater sur- 
face in these new tires. They also offer less 
resistance to flexing, for they operate at 
50 to 55 pounds lower pressure — with re- 
sults which will demonstrate themselves 
in lower tire bills. 

Goodyear Truck Balloons are naturally 
softer, more resilient. Their new and 
greater cushion reduces destructive jars 
and vibrations and lengthens the life of 
engines and trucks. 

Equipped with these tires, fast trucks 
enjoy the unfettered performance of the 
motor coach. They can cover more miles 


per day. They will safely maintain speed on 
curves, hills and rough roads which would 
be impossible under old conditions. These 
new truck balloons mean increased trac- 
tion in sand, mud and snow. 

New to the tire industry—new to the 
= majority of truck owners—Goodyear 

ruck Balloons have been tested with char- 
acteristic Goodyear thoroughness. They 
have traveled thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of miles on the Goodyear Test 
Fleet, largest in the world. They have been 
tested on fast, long hauls on private fleets. 
They have performed outstandingly on 
passenger buses. Properly sized for the 
loads to be carried—accurately mounted 
on correct rims —they have everywhere 
given the same astounding benefits. 

Out of all this experience, Goodyear has 
collected a valuable mass of data—vital 
facts concerning the proper tire size, wheel 
and rim size necessary for applying these 
new tires to trucks or buses in service or 
in process of design in manufacturers’ 
engineering departments. 

This accumulated experience, now placed 
in the hands of Goodyear Truck Tire 
Service Station Dealers, enables them 
to fit these new tires to your needs with 
accurate skill. 


Goodyear Tires 
Than on Any 
Other Kind 














ANOTHER SERVICE STRIPE 


FOR MANI-FOLD 





Paper Uniformity an Important Factor 


The fine record for efficiency and econ- 
omy produced by Mani-Fold Forms for 
the Bass-Hueter Paint Company of Seattle, 
is told in a letter from them: 


“We have for the past three years, 
used your Mani-Fold Form of invoices in 
sets of nine copies .... and are just start- 
ing to use our recent order of one hundred 
thousand copies in sets of eight. . . . I 
am glad to say that we are well pleased 
with our system—the alignment is per- 








Clean Fibered Hammermill 
The Ideal Mani-Fold Paper 


Other Important Factors 


which have made Mani-Fold Form service so 

efficient and economical to the Bass-Hueter 

Paint Company: 

1. 50% Saving in time—and time is 
money. 

2. 20% to 100% less duplication of ef- 
fort. Result, fewer errors, simplified 
routine. 

3. 95% productive time per operator. 
Lower overhead. Fewer operators. 


‘The TRUTH ff 
about VOICE 


Sent FREE—*: Questor 


No Money Down (= 


tf you act quick!—we will send 
you postpaid—for 30 days free 
reading—mew Voice Book dis- 
closing starting VOICE FACTS 
that may save hundreds of dol- 
lars to every man oF vera 
ii rong, rich voice for 
seeking a _ strong. nN REV. 


either singing or 8} y 
ELATION! member—sent for 30 
days’ FREE reading. Teen 53 you 


k it, ly $1.00. r- 

See ne turn hte That's alll 

PROF. E. FEUCHTINGER, Sulte 29 
1810 Wilson Ave.,Dept. 32-07Chicago 





FIVE HEADMASTERS 


There are five preceptors here. Each one could head 
a complete school. At Kiski, each takes only about 
40 boys. Various faculty members teach them but 
he advises them, helps them, entertains them. Let 
us send you the “Kiski Plan” which explains this. 


KISKI 
Kiskiminetas Springs School for Boys 
Box 929 Saltsburg, Pa. 














fect and copies are clear.” 

One of the important contributing factors 
to this record of achievement, is the uniform- 
ity of quality of Mani-Fold Forms, especially 
in the paper upon which they are printed. 
The paper used in the making of Mani-Fold 
Forms is especially designed for the purpose— 
fine, even fibered, tough paper, to give that 
necessary folding strength and tearing resis- 
tance. This paper is made by the Hammermill 
Paper Company whose business utility papers 
are used the world over. Never does it vary; 
it is always uniform in quality. It must be, as 
a part of Mani-Fold efficiency and economy. 









Uncertain Inner Structure of 
a paper that looked as good 





4. 30% saving in carbon paper costs. 
Money saved. 

5. 100% registration of forms with as 
many copies as needed. 

6. 25% to 100% improvement in ap- 
pearance, with appreciable printing 
economies. 


Let Mani-Fold Service Help You 


Choose Continuous Forms 


Write for our booklet Mani-Fold Advan- 
tages, and sample forms. The Mani-Fold 
Company (Division of United Autographic 
Register Co.) 13372 Coit Road, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To their Imperial Majesties Em- 
press Nagako and Emperor Hirohito of 
Japan; a third daughter; at Tokyo. (See 
p. 30.) 





Married. Elinor Patterson Codman, 
onetime beauteous nun of The Miracle, 
onetime reporter, and frequent flying com- 
panion of her father Joseph Medill Patter- 
son, potent publisher of the Chicago 
Tribune, Liberty (nickel weekly), the New 
York Daily News (tabloid); and Griffith 
Mark, son of Chicago steelman Clayton 
Mark; at Greenwich, Conn. Her first hus- 
band (divorced 1929) was Russel Sturgis 
Codman Jr,. of Boston. 

Sued for Divorce. Pierpont Morgan 
Hamilton, grandson of late great John 
Pierpont Morgan; by Mrs. Marie Louise 
Hamilton, daughter of C. Ledyard Blair, 
rich Manhattan broker; at Reno, Nev. 
Grounds: desertion, mental cruelty. 

Birthday. Georges Clemenceau, 
French War Prime Minister; at St. Vin- 
cent-sur-Jard. Age: 88. Said he: “My 
mother lived to be 83 years old, my 
father, 87. At 88, I am in the danger 
zone. I do not ask for death, neither do I 
fear it. I await it. I shall die this year.” 

Died. Frederica Billings, 3, only child 
of John Shaw Billings (National Affairs 
Editor of Time); in Atlanta, Ga., of 
cholera infantum. 














Died. William Reed, 19, son of Profes- 
sor Elmer Bliss Reed of Yale; off the 
Maine coast in Frenchman’s Bay; of 
drowning. Three weeks ago he was lost 
with his sloop in a squall. The body was 





| found by a lobster fisherman off Egg Rock 


Light after 150 lobster boats, two yachts, 
two seaplanes had searched many days. 





es 
Died. Walter C. White, 53, Coca-Cola 
director, longtime motor maker, who last 
year sold some $47,000,000 worth of 
White trucks and buses; of an internal 
hemorrhage, after an automobile accident ; 
at Cleveland. Driving to work in a Stutz, 
he carromed into another car, hurtled into 
a vacant lot, fractured his right hip and 
leg. Out of the relics of his father’s White 
Sewing Machine Co. grew White Motor 


| Co., first manufacturing steam cars. Since 


1921 he had been the company’s president. 
During the War he was one of a commit- 
tee to supervise U. S. Army motor trans- 
port, was made Chevalier de la Legion 
D’Honneur. 
nN 
Died. Miller J. Huggins, “mite man- 
ager” (1918-29) of the New York Amerti- 
can League baseball team (‘‘Yankees”’) ; 
in Manhattan; of erysipelas. 











. 





Died. Samuel Clay Hildreth, 63, famed 
oldtime turfman; in Manhattan; after an 
operation to correct intestinal disorders. 





Died. Baron Giichi Tanaka, 66, one- 
time (1927-29) Japanese Prime Minister, 
leader of the Seiyukai (Conservative) 
Party; at Tokyo; of angina pectoris. 
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NEW 


May we send you an illus- 
trated brochure describing 
the. newest thing in com- 
bination cruisersP Just write 


for Booklet No. T-10. 


CORSAIR BOAT CO. 


1030 Buhl Building 
DETROIT, 


MICHIGAN 
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Now Ready 


adi XIII (January-June, 1929) $5 Postpaid 
TIME, 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago 
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Factory Sites 
to Order 










Sceving over 200 towns in the 
Carolinas, including parts of the 
Coastal Plain, the Piedmont and 
Mountain Regions, it is possible 
we may be able to give you in a 
single location, the exact combina- 


tion of production factors you desire. 


Write us your plans and require- 
ments. Accurate information will 
be gladly furnished without obli- 
gation on your part and your in- 


quiry will be kept confidential. 


CAIR@LIINA | 


POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


ROOM NO 540 INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


SERVING CENTRAL CAROLINAS AND WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 
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Died. Ulysses Simpson Grant Jr., 77 
son of the U. S. President; 
Lodge, near Los Angeles, Calif.; 


short time his father’s 


hattan, practiced there 17 years. 
famed, he received public attention for: 


for the U. S. Senate from California 
(1898) after which he was charged with 
election corruption, was later exonerated; 
2) His erection, as a realtor, of the U.S 
Grant Hotel in San Diego at a cost of 


Mrs. America Workman Will, which was 
disapproved by Grant friends and kin.* 


— 








103, linguist, physician, diplomat, onetime 
private secretary to Empress Eugenie of 
France; in Manhattan. He spoke 21 lan- 
guages, seven dialects, was with explorer 
Sir Henry Norton Stanley in Africa. Upon 
his father’s death (age: 106) Mr. Ward 
succeeded him as British consul in Pales- 
tine. 





Died. Goliath, “only sea elephant in 
captivity,” weight 34 tons; at Chicago. 
Owner: Ringling Bros.-Barnum & Bailey 
Combined Circus. Goliath will be mounted 


for the Field Museum. 


CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


Hard to Get (First National). 
though this mild anecdote about a manne- 
quin who tries to see life as her customers 
see it has been told before in various 
forms, it has been directed lightly enough 
to avoid being offensive and even at times 
to be funny. When a handsome fellow in 
a long shiny car picks up Dorothy Mac- 
kaill she tells him she lives on Fifth 
Avenue and gives him the number of a 
house that as inevitably happens in these 
cases turns out to be his own. Hard to 


Get does not rise to any heights of origi- , 


nality in keeping Miss Mackaill from be- 
coming mistress of this house but its 
photography is smart. 

Best shots: The Martin family at home. 





The Royal Scandal (German). No- 
body in the little Bavarian town had no- 
ticed Frau Jugo until her drawers fell 
down one day in front of a church. As 


| a partial result of this event her husband 


inexplicably received a medal from the 
local prince. Although the comedy is at 
times heavy and overplayed, in the ap- 
proved Teutonic manner, it is at other 
times genuinely funny. Best shots: how 
a Bavarian Babbitt behaves in his office. 

The Careless Age (First National). 
Masked by the fatuous title—on the 








*Also a Harvard graduate, also a lawyer, also 
a President’s son was the late great Robert Todd 
Lincoln who died last year. Modest, retiring, 
he gained fame through his deeds rather than his 
name. Longtime head of Pullman Co., he was 
also director of many a Chicago corporation. 
He was onetime Secretary of War, onetime Am- 
bassador to Great Britain. 


’ 


at Sandberg 
of heart 
failure. A Harvard graduate (1874), fora 
secretary at the 
White House, he turned to law in Man- 
Never 


1) His notorious defeat when a candidate 


Died. James Rosedale Wadel Ward, 


$1,500,000; 3) His second marriage, to a | 


Al- | 


73 








T’S just as different from ordinary dry, 
stringy, tasteless mackerel as day is from 
| night. My mackerel comes to you straight 
| from Gloucester—plump, tender, juicy late- 
caught mackerel, with a wonderful deepsea 
tang and flavor all its own. You'll say it’s 
the most delicious mackerel you ever put into 
your mouth. Let me send you some to try, 
at my expense! Don't send a penny—just 
| your name on “ coupon. rll ship you, all 
charges prepaid, a ‘““Get-Acquainted” pail con- 
taining 12 late- comes selected fat mackerel 
(heads, tails and all waste removed), each fish 
sufficient for two people. They are carefully 
packed in new brine to keep almost in- 
definitely. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Try one of these mackerel and if not abso- 
lutely delighted return the rest and the trial 


doesn’t cost you a penny. Otherwise send 
me only $2.95 in full ps ayment. These are the 
nicest fish I have taken in for a long, long 


time—fat, tender, and juicy. 
Now. 


Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisher- 

man, 300 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass 
SESE SSSRESREREESEE REESE ESE eee . 

FRANK E. DAVIS, 

The Gloucester Fisherman, 

300 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


Mail the coupon 








Send me, at your expense (East of Utah), 
your special Get-Acquainted pail containing 
12 late-caught selected fat mackerel, packed 
in new brine, clear fish, no heads or tails. 
After eating one of the mackerel, I'll either 
return the rest at your expense or send you 
$2.95 within ten days. 









Deaf Hear Again 
Through New Aid 


Earpiece No Bigger Than Dime 
Wins Enthusiastic Following 
Ten-day Free Trial Offer 


After twenty-five years devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of scientific hearing-aids, the 


Dictograph Products Co., Inc., Dept. 922K, 220 
West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y., has just 
perfected a new model Acousticon that repre- 
sents the greatest advance yet made in the re- 

creation of hearing for the deaf. This latest 

Acousticon is featured by a tiny earpiece no big gger 
than a dime. Through this device, sounds are 
clearly and distinctly transmitted to subnormal 
ears with wonderful benefit to hearing and health 
alike. The makers offer an absolutely free trial 
for 10 days to any person who may be interested, 
and a letter will bring one of these remarkable 
aids to your home for a thorough and convincing 
test. Send them your name and address today! 





THE BOOKS YOU CAN’T GET 
ELSEWHERE MAY BE RENTED 
FOR A NOMINAL FEE! 


Members throughout the United States have 
access to a collection of rare, scarce, unusual, 
out-of-print and curious books chosen largely 
by themselves. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional re- 
prints may be had through this entirely unique 
service. 

You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books and 





the extraordinary new ones. 
Please state occupation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion, Inc., Dept. J2 
New York City 


45 West 45th Street 





“WE'RE FLYING OVER” 


oma ROUTE. No tortuous 
curves and hills. No bothersome 
Speed — Hours saved — 
Economy, both in time and dollars—and a 
profitable business deal transacted quickly! 


station stops. 


That’s “flying over” in the new Great 
Lakes Sport Trainer. 


Many an executive, many a salesman, many 
a private owner has discovered that this trim 
little ship offers the ideal form of individual 
transportation to anyone who wants to go 
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ties 


somewhere in the quickest, most enjoyable, 
most efficient—and most economical way. 


It is an open cockpit biplane for two. 
Powered with the famous American Cirrus 
motor. Requires little space to land or take 
ofi—and while it is sturdy and dependable 
under all conditions, it is also fast, agile, 
highly maneuverable — perfectly balanced 
and beautifully engineered — just the kind 
of personal plane that has often been 
predicted but never before produced. 


Write for illustrated booklet and name of nearest dealer 


AIRCRAFT 


Cf. 2 o. . e e ee 


Manufactured under U. S. Department of Commerce Approved Type Certificate Number 228 
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stage Diversion, a play by John Van 
Druten—is a compact and legitimately 
dramatic study of adolescent love. Doug- 
las Fairbanks Jr. acts a young medical 
student, ambitious son of a London doctor, 
who on a holiday meets an experienced 
and beautiful woman of light fancy. Back 
in London she tires of her caprice, and 
his infatuation increases in direct ratio 
to her boredom until one night when he 
finds her with one of her other friends he 
goes temporarily crazy and strangles her. 
The irony of this denouement is softened 
by having the woman recover, the young 

















DovucLas FAIRBANKS, JR. 


He strangled an experienced and beautiful 
woman. 


lover turn back to his former fiancée and 
the career he had forgotten, but in spite 
of its compromises The Careless Age re- 
mains a better picture than most. Best 
shot: nerve-treatment in a hotel. 


Douglas Fairbanks Jr. was born in 
1907 to his father’s first wife, Anna Beth 
Sully, daughter of a soapmaker. He went 
to various schools in Paris and London, 
learned to talk good French and heard 
enough Englishmen talk to fabricate with 
fair success the English accent he uses 
in The Careless Age. Partly because his 
father did not want him to be an actor, 
he studied sculpture and painting for a 
while and, like most expensively educated 
young men, wrote some poetry that was 
never published. He worked in a few 
pictures as an extra and showed so much 
ability that his father’s objections to hav- 
ing him in the business gradually lost 
force. He wrote the titles for The Black 
Pirate, The Gaucho, and Two Lovers; he 
became interested in technicolor, probably 
the only subject of the many so casually 
learned on which he is recognized as a 
specialist. He is a fairly good athlete, 
taller and heavier than he looks in his 
pictures; in spite of his size he wants to 
make a cinema of Rostand’s L’Aiglon, 
playing the little prince. After being en- 
gaged for two years to Joan Crawford, 
whom his father and stepmother, Mary 
Pickford, were rumored not to like much, 
he married her last spring in Manhattan. 
Some of his pictures: 4 Woman of Affairs, 
The Barker, Fast Life. 


TIME 


AERONAUTICS 


Flights & Flyers 


Mrs. Anne Morrow Lindbergh un- 
knowingly last week came into part of her 
heritage. Ambassador & Mrs. Dwight 
Whitney Morrow created a $1,000,000 
trust fund for her benefit. Meanwhile her 
husband was flying her with President & 
Mrs. Juan Terry Trippe of Pan-American 
Airways back from Paramaribo, Dutch 
Guiana (TIME, Sept. 30) to the U. S., by 
way of Central America. Later this month, 
the Lindberghs intend to explore by air 
Mayan ruins among Yucatan forests. In 
the office of Colonel Lindbergh’s pub- 
lisher* last week was the manuscript of 
his new book, We Fly, in which he sets 
down his attitude toward public idoliza- 
tion, the future of flying, military aviation. 
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Fire Fighter. Unknown is the flyer | 


who last week saved Farmer Walter 
Schiffer’s home at Evansville, Ind. from 
burning. The barn and smokehouse had 
burned to earth, the granary was throw- 
ing its flames at the house. Neighbors 
were carrying furniture and gear outdoors. 
Then—the flyer appeared. All stopped to 
gape while he, intelligent, flew between 
house and granary 4o times, fanning the 
flames against the wind until they died 
down. Then off he went about his own 
business. 


” 
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Blind Flying Accomplished 

Totally blind flying, solely by the aid 
of navigating instruments, became an 
accomplished fact for the first time 
last week. Lieutenant James Harold 
(“Jimmy”) Doolittle, 33, “best Army 


Flyer,’ did it, at Mitchel Field, L. I. | 


Thereby he completed eleven months’ ex- 
periments for which the Daniel Guggen- 
heim Fund for the Promotion of Aero- 
nautics borrowed him from the Army Air 
Corps, and which presaged the highest 
safety in flying through no matter what 
weather. 

Blind flying, where nothing of the 
ground or horizon can be seen, is the ter- 
ror of aviation. At the speed of plane 
flight (100 m.p.h., usually) a pilot loses 
his sense of balance. At night or in fog, 
where he cannot orient himself against 
ground objects, he flies to one side, his 
wings tilt, the plane goes up, down or, 
happily, level. He does not know. His 
instruments go “hay wire.” He is helpless. 
In terror he may try to guide himself. 
Generally that is useless. Experienced 
professional pilots, particularly on the 
night mail routes, often set their planes 
at neutral, take their hands off the con- 
trols, fold their arms and apathetically 
wait to get out of the fog, or to crash. 

Three new instruments developed+ dur- 
ing the eleven months’ work made Lieu- 
tenant Doolittle’s work possible. Those 


*Dorrance & Co. (Philadelphia), who issued | 
The Economic Pinch (1923), by Congressman | 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh. 

+Through coédperation of the Guggenheim | 
Fund, U. S. Bureau of Standards, U. S. Army 
and Navy, Pioneer Instrument Co., Taylor In- 
strument Co., Sperry Gyroscope Co., Bell Labora- 
tories, Radio Frequency Laboratories, Kollsman 
Instrument Co., and Professor William Brown | 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 









“AIR 


@EASONED air-travelers have 

“learned the ropes” — they 
have definite standards of safety, 
comfort, speed and service in air 
travel. They look for luxurious 
air-liners, large enough to insure 
smooth flying, multi-motored for 
speed and safety—for dependable 
schedules—for service which anti- 
cipates every request. 








From such Travelers, 
Colonial Wins Approval 
olonial service covers 
every detail — trans- 
portation to and from 
airports, baggage ar- 
rangements, steward ser- 
vice en route. 





Colonial fourteen - pas- 
senger planes, swift, tri- 
motored, dependable, 
are true “liners of the 
skies.” 


Colonial pilots are air- 
seasoned veterans, to 
whom Colonial’s depend- 
ability and regularity of 
schedule are a tradition. 








Colonial represents 
modern air transporta- 
tion at its best. 


COLONIAL 
AIRWAYS 





Unit of Aviation Corporation System 
NEW YORK . 


BOSTON 


Two planes daily —steward service — trans- 
portation to airports — 1 hour, 45 minutes. 
Colonial Air Transport, Inc., 80 Federal 
St., Boston — 270 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


NEW YORK > MONTREAL 


Daily service each way, via Albany — cabin 
planes. 4 hours to Montreal. Canadian 
Colonial Airways, 270 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
— Mt. Royal Hotel, Montreal. 


BUFFALO e TORONTO 
\ Twice daily over Niagara — Sikorsky Am- 


) phibions—a 45 minute trip. Colonial West- 
ern Airways, Inc., Rand Building, Buffalo 

if — Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 

{ PR ai aS 


Colonial Flying Service 





—in the territories served by the Colonial 
Airways, maintain flying schools and dis- 
tribute Fairchild, Fleet and Pitcairn planes. 
Complete maintenance, repair and service 
facilities are operated at every important 
airport on the Colonial System and special 
charterand passenger flights are carried 


out to and from all recognized airports. 


(Write or phone nearest office for 
information) 












built as only | 
Bellanca can build 


Fast and strong—beautiful in lines and colors—the new 
Bellanca Pacemaker is indeed ‘‘a plane with a pedigree’! 
Because it has developed the best traits proved in the world- 
famous transatlantic and efficiency-test Bellanca mono- 
planes—because it makes these qualities more available 
than ever to the Bellanca owner—because it is built as only 
the Bellanca organization can build aircraft—the new 
Pacemaker tenews the Bellanca claim to the title ““America’s 
finest airplane.’ 

Here are a few of the new Pacemaker features: Wide land- 
ing gear with oil-draulic shock absorbers. Deeply-uphol- 
stered individual pilots’ chairs and passengers’ seats, steel 
framed. Alemite-lubricated controls, mechanically and 
aerodynamically finger-light in operation. Bellanca’s 
incomparable cabin coach-work in new hard-w earing mate- 
rials with the beauty and lustre of silk velvet. Wide- 
opening doors. Excellent cabin ventilation. Automobile 
type lift-up cowling. Large baggage compartment. Ask 
any Bellanca distributor about Pacemaker design, construc- 
tion and flying qualities—all contributing to greater con- 
venience, economy and longer service. The facts will satisfy 
you that Bellanca is still far ahead of the field. Bellanca 
Aircraft Corporation, New Castle, Delaware. 

Pacemaker Specification: Structural strength 12% in excess of Dept. of 
Commerce requirements. Dual control. High speed 145 m.p.h. Cruising 
speed, 122 m.p.h. Climb at sea level, 1,100 ft. per min. Pilot and payload, 
1,235 Ibs. 

The Bellanca Seaplane performs at a high speedof 130m.p.h. and cruising 
speed of 110 m.p.h.; payload with pilot, 1,235 lbs. 

Built both as landplane and seaplane under U. S. Dept. of Commerce 
Approved Type Certificate No. 129, 


BELLANCA 
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M LLANCA 


Pacemaker 
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instruments: 1) Visual radio direction 
finder consisted of two reeds vibrating in 
consonance with a new short range radio 
beacon at Mitchel Field. When the plane 
is directly in the path of the beacon, the 
reeds vibrate uniformly. When the plane 
is off course, one reed fibrillates faster 
than the other. The closer the plane is to 
the beacon, the more intense the vibra- 
tion. 2) Artificial horizon showed instantly 
at what angle the plane was flying in rela- 
tion to the ground, whether and how the 
ee were tilted, whether the nose was 

down or level, and to what degree. 
5. Barometric altimeter showed to within 
a very few feet how far above the ground 
of a particular field, in this case Mitchel 
Field, the plane was at all times. Because 
the action of this altimeter depends upon 
barometric pressure, a variable factor, a 
ground crew was obliged to radiophone 
Lieut. Doolittle air pressure conditions. 
In development are more independent in- 
struments, the sonic altimeter by Dr. 
Elmer Sperry and the radio altimeter by 
General Electric Co. They will sensitively 
record the time and therefore the distance 
which a sound or radio impulse travels 
from a plane to the ground and back. 


A two-seater, dual control Consolidated 
biplane was equipped with these new in- 
struments, plus of course the usual flying 
equipment, and put on the field. Harry 
Frank Guggenheim, 39, president of the 
Guggenheim Fund and Ambassador-nomi- 
nate to Cuba was present. He and Lieu- 
tenant Doolittle had an argument. The 
Lieutenant wanted to fly the plane alone. 
Mr. Guggenheim, a flyer himself, insisted 
that Lieutenant Benjamin Kelsey, who 
had assisted in the research, occupy the 
front seat, to take control in case accident 
happened. Piqued, daring (Time, Sept. 
30) Lieutenant Doolittle consented. He 
crawled into the rear cockpit, hauled an 
opaque cloth entirely over himself and 
instruments, which were illuminated, gave 
the plane the gun. Off were the two men, 
Lieutenant Kelsey with his arms resting 
on the gunwales, Lieutenant pao mages 
completely shrouded. Fourteen miles 
all he flew, seeing nothing but his Stine 
ments. Certainly, assuredly, he made an 
excellent three-point landing within a few 
feet of his take-off. 

Enthusiastic were the comments of 
aviation experts on the successful experi- 
mental flight. David Sinton Ingalls, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Aeronautics: ‘Consider this achievement 
of inestimable value to aviation.” Edward 
Pearson Warner, Editor of Aviation, Mr. 
Ingalls’ predecessor in the Navy Depart- 
ment: “An epic of aviation. Nothing ap- 
proaching its importance has been accom- 
plished within the past two years.” 
Thurman Harrison Bane, chief of The 
Aviation Corp.’s technical staff: ‘“Doolit- 
tle’s flight marks the first stage in man’s 
conquest of flying in fog, now aviation’s 
greatest obstacle.” Charles Sherman 
(“Casey”) Jones, president of Curtiss 
Flying Service: “The mechanical perfec- 
tion of the new instruments employed 
required thorough testing by an expert 
pilot before they could be judged.” Harry 
Frank Guggenheim: “The results of the 
experiment will be made available to any 
manufacturers of planes or air transport 
operators who wish to consider equipping 
their products for this kind of flying.” 
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emperature 


too -is vital 


in Production 


Heat 
with Unit 
Heaters 


O workers drop ice-cold tools and breathe 

warmth into their fingers? Do others mop 
perspiration off their sweaty brows? Are employees 
inefficient . . . frequently absent because of colds 
and similar ailments? 


When machines stand idle and production suffers 

: when costly mistakes are made and profits Venturafin Units can be mounted on wall, column 
vanish—you’ll be convinced that temperature, or ceiling with ordinary 34-inch hanger pipes, an 
too, is vital in production. exclusive American Blower feature—or they can 


; be used as a floor stand unit with recirculating box. 
You can control the temperature throughout any They can be used on high, medium or low pressure 


building with the Venturafin Method of Heating steam applications. 

. . . force heated air directly into working areas 

without wastefully heating ceiling areas first. 

Venturafins put an end to cold corners and heat ENTI IRAFIN 
pockets because they force heated air—where you 

wantit, when you want it and as much as youwant. Toes ee 


Call in any of the reliable heating contractors in METHOD OF HEATING 
your city. Ask them about the moderate cost of 

Venturafin Units. .. their quick adaptability toprac- 

tically any position in your plant... their economy F or stores, showrooms, fac- 


of space ... their low maintenance costs and the . 

: ‘ Tr n 
actual savings in fuel that result year after year. a en _. and many 
Ask for all the facts about Venturafin Units and how ee eee « uildings. 
they can be most profitably applied to your business. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. a nerican Blower Corp 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. —_6000 Russell St., Detroit 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Please send me your 24-page Venturafin Book 


merican Rlower ....__ 


i VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF AIR Address 









































Business Hours 


that speed. 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT CAN 
MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 


AS your office the comfort of 
H smooth-working, efficient 
equipment? <As_ business leaders 
know, the answer to this question 
has a tremendous effect on your work. 

That is why successful firms jeal- 
ously guard the office comfort of the 
entire personnel. They insure pleas- 
ant working surroundings with mod- 
ern equipment, such as Art Metal. 
And their efficiency and accomplish- 
ment reflect this sound judgment. 

Whatever your needs, Art Metal 
can fillthem. Desks for executive or 
staff; fire-safes of permanent, pre- 
tested protection; files for every pos- 
sible requirement; tables, shelving, 


any office piece... designed by 





























..or drag 


engineers with forty years’ experience 





-.. executed by master craftsmen 
and reasonably priced. Best of all, | 
first cost is last since steel does not 
splinter, break or warp—and steel 
reduces fire hazard. 

See this attractive furniture and 
equipment finishedwith special enam- 
els in natural wood grains or rich 
olive green. See the wide variety of | 
price and line... the most diversified 
line in the world. On display locally 


in over 500 cities. 


Write for beautiful color booklet 
of office interiors ... free 


“Equipping the Modern Office’ is tllustrated 
with paintings by Lurelle Van Ardsdale Guild, 
widely known New York decorator. They 
suggest a few of the pleasing and practical 
office interiors that may be achieved through 
the use of Art Metal Equipment. We shall be 
glad to send you a copy along with any of the 
catalogs listed below. Just write, mentioning 


the ones you wish 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 





Desks {) Upright Unit Files 

Plan Files }] Counter Height Files 
Fire Safes Horizontal Sectional Files 
Shelving C) Postindex Visible Files 
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THE THEATRE 


(Continued from p. 40) 

Bigger and Better Than Ever in his anni- 
versary Scandals. The tune is piffle; the 
sentiment is mere braggadocio. But he 
should again succeed, for he still knows 
how to polish the fleshpots. Once his girlish 
regiment sprawls on a beach, clad for 
maximum suntan. When costumes are more 
voluminous, engaging apertures are cut in 
them. Entrancing is a lady who stands 
vastly denuded, symbolic of the American 
Indian, and looks remarkably like Helen 
Wills. 

Yellow-haired Frances Williams sings 
the show’s best song, Bottoms Up, in her 
slithering, urgent voice. To this ditty Pro- 
ducer White dances a strenuous routine 

















FRANCES WILLIAMS 
She slithered and urged. 


(successor to his Charleston, Black Bot- 
tom). The carnivals of Europe have in- 
spired huge, mechanical grotesques which 
loom now and then behind the players— 
a shaggy Beast rolls its head and eyes 
while Beauty pirouettes; an enormous 
dummy jazz band swoops and sways. 
Meanwhile Willie Howard talks Jewish, 
and the Abbott dancers from Chicago tap 
dance on their toes. Ousted from the bed 
of a married woman, a clown exclaims: 
“Believe it or not, I’m a stowaway.” 

In his finale, Producer White and several 
members of ‘his cast, dressed in rubber 
garments, descend into a large pool of 
water, emerge soaked and smiling. 


—— — 


Note 

“The play . . . glorifies . an abject 
code of morals.” With this comment did 
Mayor Malcolm E. Nichols of Boston re- 
cently forbid the Theatre Guild to present 
Eugene O’Neill’s Strange Interlude in his 
city. Once again Bostonians applauded or 
flayed their potent, often-evidenced mu- 
nicipal censorship. 

Last week the Theatre Guild announced 
it would play Strange Interlude seven 
miles away, in Quincy, Mass. Bostonians 
could easily motor, trolley. The Boston 
“purification” question might be brought 
to a head. 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 


In Pawtucket, R. I., Dr. William Roth- 
well, 63, is known as a good physician, 


a generous host. For 30 years he has al- | 
ways reached for his wallet, always stood 
treat. Recently he ordered his tombstone. | 


A great boulder, it now stands, ready, in 
a local cemetery. His inscription: ‘This 
is on me.” 


A 
Os 


Novel 


In Vancouver, B. C., one William Phil- | 


lips went home late at night, read a novel 
called The Triple Murder. He arose, 
grabbed a hatchet, slew his son Eric, 4, 
his daughter Joan, 10. Then he made after 
his wife Lillian, who jumped out of a win- 
dow. 


Steer Story 

In Wann, Okla., Rancher Al Gottlieb 
told how his pastures were parched with 
drought, how his 500 steers refused to eat 
the yellow grass, became lean. He went 
to Kansas City, said he bought 500 pairs 
of green goggles, fitted them on the steers. 
Then they ate ravenously, grew fat. 

O— 


Horseman 


Around Nogales, Ariz., raged a terrific 
electric storm. At intervals the blinding 
flashes revealed a dark horseman, bowed 
in his saddle, motionless on the plain. 
When the storm cleared, searchers found 
the horseman to be Rancher Roy Sorrell. 
Both he and his mount had been electro- 
uted, left stiffly standing. 

Firemen 
In Schuylerville, N. Y., firemen went to 
There the Mayor grew meddlesome. 
Water Commissioner, exhilarated, 
squirted the Fire Chief with the depart- 
mental hose. Piqued, the fire company dis- 
banded. 


Cook 

In San Francisco, John Coylsen, tramp, 
was offended when arrested for cooking a 
stew in the big dipper of an idle steam 
shovel. 


Shave 

In Wells Cathedral, England, stained- 
glass windows grew ‘whiskers,’ were 
shaved with safety razors.* 


Barber 


In Peoria, Ill., a drugstore advertised 
dollar bills on sale at 89c each. Four hours 
elapsed, many saw, passed by. A Scotch 
barber, on his way to church, entered, 
bought the lot. 


Bid 

In Manhattan, one Barney Ershowsky 
offered his friend A. H. Neurowich $50,000 
for Mrs. Neurowich and agreed to give 
him Mrs. Ershowsky in the bargain. A 
process-server prevented the deal. 


 ——— 


ao 
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D 


*The “whiskers” were formed by sulphuric 
acid fumes from lighting equipment, and stone- 
dust. 
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every back 


“FULL 
BACK , 


Full of pep. Full of tin- 
gling energy. Full of that 
“down-to-fighting- weight” 
feeling—the feeling that a 
Graybar ElectricStimulator 
and a few minutes of time 
can give aman any day. The 
varying degrees of massage 
help a lot. And so does 
Graybar’s 60-year reputa- 
tion. There’s a coupon be- 
low—or a dealer nearby! 


People say: 


iH 


“It’s my tennis court — 
golf links — daily dozen — 
all in one.” 


“And now I’ve got poise 
—instead of avoirdupois.” 


ft 


“Friend Wife wants me 
to have one. Seems to re- 
duce feminine hips, too.” 


if 


“And so, my dear, I'm a 
‘stylish slim’ once more.” 


59:0 


Tune in on the Graybar Hour, 9 to 

9:30, New York City time, every 

Saturday night... Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 


STIMULATOR . 
[and Table Free| << 


_--~ this coupon 


sent to Graybar Electric Company, 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


Pre 
Pr 
- 


will bring you the whole story. 


Name 


Dome a 





























































-Dhe AMRAD “SYMPHONY” 
ONE of the FINEST MODELS 
of the ‘BEL CANTO SERIES’ 


This exquisitely beautiful Amrad radio model 
lis called “The Symphony.” Built of rare 
woods, finely finished; embodying the latest 
‘and best developments of radio engineering, 
inaturally Amrad incorporates the Mershon 
‘Condenser as standard equipment in the Bel 
Canto Series, “The Finest Tone in Radio.” 


You can buy ANY radio that employs the 

Mershon Condenser with full confidence that 

you will never havea program interrupted 

because of ‘condenser trouble.’’ Many wise 

manufacturers use the Mershon Condenser 

.. be sure it is standard equipment in the 
set you buy. 
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TIME TABLE 
COMING 


National A fairs 

Oct. 7—Trial of Albert Bacon Fall, one- 
time Secretary of the Interior, starts at 
Washington. Charge: accepting bribes for 
leasing Teapot Dome oil reserve to Harry 
Ford Sinclair in 1922. 

Oct. 9, 10, 11—National celebration in 





| honor of rs5oth anniversary of death of 
| Count Casimir Pulaski, at Savannah, Ga., 


where he was mortally wounded aiding 
George Washington. In Michigan, a drive 
to collect an endowment fund for a Chair 
of Polish history and literature at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Oct. 12-19—National Dairy Show at St. 
Louis. 

Oct. 21—President Hoover goes to De- 
troit for Henry Ford’s dedication of the 
Edison Laboratories; Oct. 22—goes to Cin- 
cinnati for the celebration of the opening 
of the $100,000,000 improved Ohio River 
waterways; Oct. 23—inspects Louisville 

Dam. 





Foreign News 
Oct. 4—Prime Minister Ramsay Mac- 

Donald begins 21-day visit to U. S. and 
| Canada; Oct. 25 sails from Quebec for 
England. 

Oct. 7—Organization of International 
Bank at Wiesbaden. 

Oct. 10-18—Institute of International 
Law meets at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., as 
guests of Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. Speaker: Elihu Root. 


Aeronautics 
Oct. s-21—National Air Tour for Edsel 


| B. Ford Reliability Trophy starts from 
| Ford Airport, Dearborn, Mich. 
Oct. 12—27—Southwestern aircraft ex- 
position at Dallas, Tex. 
Science 
| Oct. 2-16—International seismologists 
meet at Pasadena, Calif. Problem: more 
accurate measurements of speed of earth- 
quakes, 
Oct. 9-11—American Society of Civil 
Engineers meets at Boston. : 


| Sport 
Baseball 
Oct. 8—World Series (Chicago “Cubs” 
v. Philadelphia “Athletics”) starts at Chi- 
cago. Schedule: Oct. g—at Chicago; Oct 
1o—traveling; Oct. 11—at Philadelphia; 
| Oct. 12—at Philadelphia; Oct. 13—hbase- 
ball banned in Philadelphi:s (Sunday); 
Oct. 14—at Philadelphia; Oct. 15—travel- 
ing; Oct. 16—at Chicago. 
Football Oct. 12 
East: Navy v. Notre Dame at Balti- 
more: Princeton v. Brown at Princeton; 
| Pennsylvania v. V. P. I. at Philadelphia 
South: Georgia v. Yale at Athens; Geor- 
| gia Tech v. North Carolina at Atlanta; 
| Alabama Poly. v. Florida at Montgomery 
Midwest: Chicago v. Indiana at Chi- 
| cago; Wisconsin v. Northwestern at Mad- 
| ison; Ohio State v. Iowa at Columbus; 
Minnesota v. Vanderbilt at Minneapolis. 
West: Washington v. Southern Califor- 
nia at Seattle; California (Southern 
| Branch) v. Stanford at Los Angeles; Cal- 
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ifornia v. Washington State at Berkeley. 
Football (Oct. 19) 
East: Harvard v. Army at Cambridge; 
Pennsylvania v. California at Philadelphia; 
Cornell v. Princeton at Ithaca; Columbia 


] 
v. Dartmouth at New York. find a particularly modern and 


IT IS NOT SURPRISING to 


v. 


South: Georgia Tech v. Florida at At- 
lanta; North Carolina v. Georgia at Chapel 
Hill. 

Midwest: Notre Dame v. Wisconsin at 
Chicago; Northwestern v. Minnesota at 
Evanston; Iowa v. Illinois at Iowa City; 
Michigan v. Ohio State at Ann Arbor; 
Nebraska v. Pittsburgh at Lincoln. 

West: Stanford v. Oregon State at Palo 
Alto; Southern California v. Occidental at 
Los Angeles; California (Southern 
Branch) v. California Tech at Pasadena. 


progressive business firm using 


the finest quality paper for a 


letterhead that itcan buy... 


Religion 

Oct. 4—Rosh ha-Shanah (New Year), 
Jewish holiday. In the synagog at sunset 
the rabbi blows a ram’s horn, reminder 
that by the Jewish calendar, God created 
the world 5,690 years ago. 

Oct. 15—Yom Kippur (Day of Atone- 
ment), Jewish holiday, a vigil of fasting 


and repentance for pious Jewry. patticularly modern and pfo- 


Music | 
Oct. 6—Philadelphia Symphony (Leo- | . 
pold Stokowski, conductor) broadcasts first gressive firms there are. 
concert at 5:30 p. m. Eastern Standard 
Time. 
Oct. 7-9—Festival of chamber music 
under provisions of Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Foundation at Library of Con- 
gress, Washington. Crane’s Bond is quality — 


GOING a sturdy, crisp, distinctive 
Best Plays in Manhattan ys 100% new white rag paper. 

Street Scene—Pulitzer Prizewinning 
peek at love and tragedy in Manhattan’s 
brownstone belt. 

Journey’s End—what happens to elite 
Englishmen at war. 

It’s a Wise Child—hilarious ructions in 
family life. 

The Commodore Marries—witty fan- | 
tasia based on Tobias Smollett’s novel | 
Peregrine Pickle. 

Strictly Dishonorable—great fun in a 
speakeasy and a bachelor’s apartment 
above. 

Rope’s End—London shuddered; Man- 
hattan shudders. 

Musical: Whoopee—Eddie Cantor & | 


What might be surprising 


would be to learn how many 


A well designed letterhead 
on Crane’s is a valuable 
asset in building prestige and 
good will among your letter 
contacts. And Crane’s costs 
only a trifle more than just 


middling good stationery. 





7 Ziegfeld girls; Show Girl—Dorothy Stone, 
ubs: Clayton, fachiah & Durante pr more CRANE & CO., Inc. 
Chi- Ziegfeld girls; Follow Thru—antics at a 
Oct golf club; The Little Show—small, smart. DALTON + MASS. 
phia ; comic; Sweet Adeline—bustled glamour of 
sac the ’90s with Jerome Kern music. 
ay), 

-avel- Best Pictures 
The Cock-Eyed World—by Laurence 

Stallings & Maxwell Anderson. Love and 
Balti- wit among the Marines. 
anet The Four Feathers—a romance of war 
Iphia in the Sudan notable for its hippopotami 
Geor- tumbling by dozens down a river bank. 
lanta, Hollywood Revue—famed film people 
mery acting as specialty entertainers in a lively 

Chi- bigtime vaudeville show. 

Mad- The Last of Mrs. Cheyney (Norma 
mbus ; Shearer )—Frederick Lonsdale’s comedy of 
apolis. a lovely thief adroitly acted. 
alifor- The Awful Truth (Ina Claire)—trifle | 
uthern about young marriage presented with a skill 


+ Cal- more than trifling. 





How busy 


miestibere of 
the 

Illinois A. C. 
heep fit 


Use 


this modern 
method at 


your club 


The quick, two-minute way to feel 
always fresh and energetic 


THE BURDICK SOLARIUM 


. constitutes one of the QUICKEST, most enjoyable, de 
pendable means to combat that “tired feeling”. You simply 
relax on the cot and let the Burdick Ultra-violet Solarium 


lamps flood you with “health-rays” for several minutes. 


Each treatment serves as a powerful tonic to frayed nerves, sub- 
stitutes vigor for lassitude, fortifies against colds and commonills, 
enables refreshing sleep,and promotes sound health generally. 


That is why the Burdick Solarium room is now ore of the 
most popular features at the New York Athletic Club, the 
Union League Club of Chicago, the Harvard Club of Boston, 
and many others known to you. 


So enjoy these brief super-sun baths at your club... they're 
as good for you as a day in the sunshine. The members 
of the Penn Athletic Club .. including many physicians... 
fortified themselves with over twenty-five thousand 


Burdick Solarium treatments last year. 


If your club lacks this modern health factor, this authori- 
tative Burdick achievement, use the coupon to obtain 
facts of interest to you and to your club management. 


THE BURDICK CORPORATION, Milton, Wisconsin 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Light Therapy Equipment in the World 


THE BURDICK SOLARIUPI 





| THE BURDICK CORPORATION 
Milton, Wisconsin Dept. 230 
Kindly send printed 
matter regarding the 
Burdick Solarium 





Address __-_ 


My Club is 
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Proust of Sheridan Square 

I THouGut or Datsy—Edmund Wilson 
—Scribners ($2.50). 

The “I” of this novel enmeshed himself 


| in the Bohemian bedlam of Greenwich Vil- 
| lage. There he met two women. Rita was 


a poetess, incandescent, fitful, tender. They 
read poetry in Rita’s squalid little room 
until many dawns. But she did not return 
his love, and when she left the city he 
sought out Daisy. 

A volatile creature whose morals, unlike 
her golden slippers, were tarnished, she 
successively made him want to write an 
ironic short story, a romantic sonnet, an 
essay damning all literature, a bitter moral- 
istic satire. But at length, with the cool- 
ing ef his fevers, came wisdom. He real- 
ized that it was he, not Daisy, who changed 
—‘“‘my successive conceptions of Daisy 
had been merely the reflections in another.” 
Then, demanding only that she be her pic- 
turesque, wanton self, he wanted to write 
little sketches of her—attitudes, intona- 
tions, phrases—like the vignettes of Degas. 

Author Edmund Wilson admires Marcel! 
Proust, shows it in this, his first novel 
The theme that the outward world is 
shaped by the needs and predilections of 
the inward mind is Proustian. So is Au- 
thor Wilson’s style, im which emotional 
complexities are explored in complex sen- 
tences. As the sensitive, completely sin- 
cere attempt of a metropolitan to wrest 
form from his muddled environment, the 
novel is valuable. 

Author Wilson, 34, went to Princeton 
to France. He has been managing editor 
of the smartchart Vanity Fair, writes 
poetry and essays for the New Republic, 
liberal weekly. Several of his characters 
are supposedly derived from real people: 
Rita—Poetess Edna St. Vincent Millay; 
Daisy—Florence Murray, onetime’ chorus 
girl. Others said to be represented: Novel- 
ist John Dos’ Passos; Princeton’s genial, 
erudite Dean Christian Gauss. 


TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, 
any book of any U. S. publisher, 
by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, Time, Inc., enclosing check or 
money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and Ben Boswell will remit correct 
change. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 

THe ENcycLopAepIA BRITANNICA — Fourteenth 
Edition. A newsurvey of universal knowledge— 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. ($129.50- 
$325). Twenty-four amplified, revivified vol- 
umes of lore, edited by James Louis Garvin, 
longtime editor of the London Observer, called by 
the late Lord Northcliffe ‘‘The greatest living 
journalist.” Complete, erudite, timely, the con- 
tributors include James Joseph Tunney, Lon 
Chaney, Alice Foote MacDougall, Henry Ford, 
President Masaryk of Czechoslovakia, Samuel 
R. (‘‘Roxy”) Rothafel, George Jean Nathan, 
George Eastman, the late Marshal Foch, Frank 
Billings Kellogg, William Beebe, James Harvey 
Robinson, Julian Huxley, Sigmund Freud, Albert 
Einstein, Irene Castle McLaughlin, Helen Wills 
Illustrations are featured, including airplane 
views of cities, colored reproductions of paintings s 
by Cézanne, Degas, Gauguin (See Time, Sept. 


Address Book Orders to 


BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 
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Christ’s Bulldog 


Carry Nation — Herbert Asbury — 
Knopf ($3). . , : : ’ 
She called herself “a bulldog running | No. 7 of a series of Advertisements of American Water Works and 
along at the feet of Jesus, barking at what | Electric Company, Incorporated 
He doesn’t like.” Author Asbury calls her | 
“the most industrious meddler and busy- | 
body that even the Middle West, hotbed of | 
the bizarre and the fanatical, has ever 
produced.” However that may be, Carry 
Nation’s early, morbidly religious life led 
naturally to a public career which made 
her name a U. S. byword. 

In November 1846, she was born on a 
Kentucky farm. From her mother the 
girl inherited delusions of grandeur and, 
possibly, a syphilitic infirmity. Until the 
age of nine she fibbed regularly, stole 
money, perfumes and laces from relatives. 

Then “consumption of the bowels” drove 

her to bed, where she began memorizing 

the Scriptures. Recovering, she became no 

sinful “great lover’ despite the boastful 

penitence which she later expressed. When 

young Doctor-Boarder Gloyd kissed Carry, 

19, in a dark hallway, she twice shouted: 

“T am ruined!” She married this man. 

She blamed the failure of the union, and 

her husband’s death, not on her own con- ... Seven times around the earth 
nubial shortcomings but on Masons, to- 
bacco and liquor (the Doctor was, signif- 
icantly, seldom sober). When her daugh- 
ter’s cheek was eaten away with a sore, 
Carry accused the child of impiety. 

After Carry’s second marriage, to Law- 
yer-Minister David Nation of Warrens- NE manufacturer uses power 
burg, Kan., the daughter went insane and 
Carry Nation herself became very peculiar. 
Every night at bed-time Mrs. Nation told Water Works and Electric Company to 
her troubles to God, dragging herseif hi 
around the room on her knees. At times make 180,000 miles of paper a year, a 
she felt herself suspended over a precipice 
by a heavenly hand; at other times she saw 
two.snakes. She heard wings beating, saw seven times. 
angels and devils, met Jesus in the base- 
ment. A proud reminiscence: “I was often ~.-. one of many industries depending 
considered crazy on the subject of reli- 
gion.” At length she heard a voice exclaim 
from the heavens: “Take something in : 
your hands and throw it at those places Great corporations and hundreds of 
and smash them!” 

“Those places” were “joints,” for in 
1880 Kansas had made the ordinary saloon seventeen states, relying upon necessary 
illegal. Thus it was that Carry became x i 
the bartenders’ terror of the ‘90s—height, and economical power, light and water 
6 ft.; weight, 180 lbs.; broad of beam, 
with hard muscles, calloused hands and 
beady, defiant eyes. She began by trying and dividends of American Water Works 
to wreck a Medicine Lodge grogshop with 7 
an umbrella. In later forays her weapons and Electric Company and its group of 
were bricks and stones wrapped in old : : shit? 
newspapers. These she hr through i oaeleeeaee public utilities. 
mirrors, lewd paintings, rows of glassware. 

With her famed hatchet she chopped up 

cherry bars, furniture, cash registers, beer 

kegs. Her battle cry to her followers was: An Industry That Never Shuts Down 
“Smash, women, Smash! 

“God forbid,” said one of Carry’s vic- 
tims watching her work, “that I should 
eve: strike a woman.” She once told how 
tvo men tried to asphyxiate her by blow- AMERICAN WATER WorKS »»>} LECTRIC ( 0 MPANY 
ing cigaret-smoke through a hotel keyhole. INCORPORATED 
When one place she raided proved to sell 50 Broad Street, New York 
nothing more potent than chili con carne, 
she asked God to forgive the owner for 
tempting U. S. appetites with foreign ( 


furnished by a subsidiary of the American 


strip long enough to encircle the earth 


upon the efficiency of electric power... 





thousands of smaller customers in 


services, assure the payment of interest 


dishes. She objected to the tobacco trade- 
name “Bull Durham” because bulls were 
manifestly no tobacco users. When she © 1929 
was jailed, a follower wrote to the judge: 


-nformation about this company, or any of its subsidia- 
ries, will be furnished on request. Write for Booklet K-11. 








84 


“We now propose if Mrs. Nation is held 
longer, to raise the greatest army of 
women the world has ever known and wipe 
man out of existence.” 

Carry smashed a cigar-stand in Coney 
Island, acted in Elizabeth, N. J., in Hatch- 
etation (originally Ten Nights in a Bar- 
room), lectured in a burlesque show in 
Springfield, Mass. Hearing President Mc- 
Kinley was shot, she lost favor by saying 
“I have no sympathy for this friend of 
the brewers.”” When President Roosevelt 
refused to receive her, she revealed that 
he was a cigaret-smoker, also that “Gov- 
ernment; like dead fish, stinks worse at the 














Carry NATION 
“She Hath Done What She Could.” 


head.” In ro11 she died in Leavenworth 
Kan. “Faithful to the Cause of Prohibi- 
tion; She Hath Done What She Could”— 
so ran her epitaph. 

The Significance. Nearly every ac- 
tion of Carry Nation’s career provoked in 
the public mind a lurid distortion of the 
saloon of her times. She was one of Pro- 
hibition’s’ prime instigators. Author As- 
bury has done her the justice of weighty, 
lively, analysis. 

The Author. Herbert Asbury, 38, 
Missouri-born, is a descendant of Bishop 
Francis Asbury whose biography he has 
written, who founded the Methodist 
Church in the U.S. Author Asbury’s own 
deflection from the faith of his ancestors 
is expressed in the title of another Asbury 
book: Up from Metltodism. His father 
and five uncles served in the Civil War, 
himself in the World War. As a Georgian 
newsgatherer in 1914, he helped pass child 
labor laws. His study The Gangs of New 
York has been praised by gangsters them- 
selves. He edited The Bon Vivant’s Com- 
panion, an elegant liquor manual (1928). 
In aspect he is an extremely busy Manhat- 
tan journalist, with a great curiosity about 
the more flamboyant affairs of state. 





Of Human Bondage 


Uttima THuLE—Henry Handel Rich- 
ardson—Norton ($2.50). Selected by the 
300k of the Month Club for September. 


From the heroically borne ordeals of Job 
to the wretched suicide of Anna Karenina, 





TIME 
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the great stories of the race have been 
compounded of suffering. Anguish is con- 
stant in Ultima Thule, which is already 
being called great. Though modern critics 
are hasty with their wreaths, this story of 
impoverished Dr. Richard Mahony, 49, 
who began anew in Australia, is indubitably 
a deep-dug, searing novel. Huddling his 
wife and three late-born children within 
bleak walls, the Doctor felt too poor to en- 
tertain. He thus lost contacts, clientele. 
Then he removed to another town, where 
one of his daughters died, his own abilities 
ebbed. He set a bone awkwardly; his prac- 
tice limped thereafter. Moving to the sea- 
shore, he tried again, became hopelessly 
deranged, attempted to burn his home. His 
wife worked as a postmistress, retrieved 
him from an asylum. Paralysis crept 
through his legs. But his clouded mind 
cleared for the final instant before death. 
“Dear wife,” he said. For her, shattered 
by faithful, grievous years, it was enough. 

As its sales mounted in England the 
book aroused comment and gossip unusual 
even for the best best-sellers. Reason: it 
is a literary mystery. For Henry Handel 
Richardson is but the mom de plume of 
an authoress who conceals her real name. 
She is a robust, middle-aged London 
woman, long and strong of face, wife of 
an able scientist. Born in Australia, trained 
in Leipzig for the career of concert pian- 
ist, she published in 1908 a musical novel 
called Maurice Guest. Admired by discern- 
ing critics, this novel has enjoyed quiet 
prestige for 20 years—from time to time a 
new edition is printed. In 1gt1 she planned 
a trilogy. The Fortunes of Richard Ma- 
hony, The Way Home, were commercial 
failures. Ultima Thule is the completing 
volume. Written in a rich, loamy, col- 
loquial style, charged with vitality, it has 
won for its authoress long-awaited acclaim. 


Frances of Warwick 

Lire’s Ess AND FLtow—Frances, Coun- 
tess of Warwick—Morrow ($5.00). 

The Story. The author’s father, who 
was estranged from her grandfather, was a 
great athlete and a Colonel of the Blues. 
Once he jumped a horse over a glittering 
banquet table and never stirred a saucer. 
Once he rode a bull around a ring in Spain. 
Upon the death of her grandfather, Vis- 
count Maynard, the author’s newly 
widowed mother went to hear the will 
read. Surprisingly, Frances was named 
the heiress. The other relatives present 
slung pats of butter at grandfather’s por- 
trait. 

In 1879, Queen Victoria wanted her 
Leopold to marry Frances, comely and 
rich. There followed a course of petty 
intrigues in which Jane Austen would have 
delighted. In the end Leopold married 
the lady of his choice and Frances got his 
equerry, Lord Brooke  (‘Brookie”). 
“ .. Owing to an ill-timed attack of 
measles our wedding did not come off un- 
til the following April.” With trumpet’s 
clap and liturgy they were wedded in West- 
minster Abbey, surrounded by people with 
fairy-book names. 

Brookie and Frances led a good life. 
They knew everybody, they went every- 
where; to the Rothschilds’ in France, to 
the Duke of Edinburgh’s, to see the Queen 
in London. At Warwick they kept the 
castle full of relations and big-wigs, gave 
sumptuous parties, showed visitors a little 
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elephant that roamed in the house, an ant 
bear that slept with the Countess. 

One evening in 1895 there was revelry 
in the castle. Outside, the land lay sicken- 
ing under black frost. A ballroom was 
remodeled for the party, costing thousands 
of pounds. The next day Robert Blatch- 
ford, in his Clarion, savagely attacked the 
hostess and her guests for making merry 
at so desolate a time. Frances went to 
London indignant, returned thoroughly 
Blatchfordized. Since then she has estab- 
lished eleemosynary institutions on her 


estates (Crippled Children’s Home, 
Needlework School at Easton, Bigods 


School, The College for training women 
in horticulture). All of them have failed; 
the benevolent countess has dissipated a 
large fortune. She now limits her charita- 
ble efforts to the preservation of birds and 
small game. 

The Significance. Hierarchical remi- 
niscences are not novel but, in some cases, 
entertaining. Such is the case with Frances 
of Warwick’s book. Her self-centred, 
upper-class attitude makes itself pleasant 
and charming. The Victorian era, now 
assuming historical prominence, she pic- 
tures with fervor and delightful intoler- 
ance. 

Some conclusions of her long, full life 
(she is now 67) include: “I prefer their 
{moderns’| frankness to the old hypoc- 
risy. . . . New York did mot impress me. 
. . . [Lily Langtry was] the most beauti- 








FRANCES OF WARWICK 
“New York did NOT impress me.” 


ful woman I have ever seen. . . . I can- 
not pretend to be a judge of my own 
claims to beauty. . When ‘they’ write 
my obituary notice, it should be the record 
of a woman who feverishly designed many 
things for the betterment of human lives 
... Lregret the passing of the horse... .” 

Recently Lincoln MacVeagh, president 
of Manhattan’s Dial Press, claimed that 
Frances of Warwick had contracted five 
years ago to write her memoirs for him. 
He sued William Morrow & Co., publishers 
of Life’s Ebb and Flow, for $2,872.13, 
principal and interest on advance royalties 
which he declared he had paid Frances at 
that time. Her London agents promptly 


quoted her as denying knowledge of any 
such contract. 
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driving ease, alertness, comfort of passengers — are Marmon traditions of years 


standing — not mere words but basic principles which are today, as always, carried 


into every car Marmon builds. did you ever ride in any Marmon and fail to admire 
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nany a Marmon 78, which today is hundreds of dollars lower than any possible fine car rival. 
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Pape ; $1465, and Marmon-built Roosevelt, $995. all are straight-eights. 
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the “78” illustrated is $1965, factory, equipment extra. also, Marmon 68, 


Marmon Motor Car Company, Indianapolis 
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§ 7s |) Typewriter Billing Machine § %"™ 
ia | Pi : » © PRINCIPAL 
The only machine that writes a j CITIES 


complete invoice in one opera- OF THE 


tion—including all typing, extend- 
ing, discounting and totalling. 


Burroughs 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6440 SECOND BOULEVARD DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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